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dine Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the 

year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which 
should unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches 
accept the religion of Jesus, holding in accordance with his teaching, that practical 


religion is summed up in love to God and love to man.—[Passed unanimously by the 


National Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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Editorial. 


UFFALO, dear friends in England, is not on the 
frontier. Still within the limits of this century a 
delegation was sent from the First Church of 
Salem, Mass., to the dedication of a church in 
Marietta, Ohio, not far west of Buffalo; and it is 

recorded in the records of that church that the reason for 
sending this delegation was to encourage the brethren who 
were establishing a church on the borders of civilization. 
During the last week the Ministers’ Institute was received 
and entertained by our church in Buffalo. Those who at- 
tended the sessions of the Institute, and listened to the great 
papers and the animated discussions which filled the days, 
and who shared the winning and gracious hospitality of the 
people, have set up a tablet in their memories to mark one of 
the most delightful experiences in the history of the Minis- 
ters’ Institute. The hospitality was not merely generous, it 
was personal, loving, and effective. The officers carried out 
the programme with rare skill. The essayists, without excep- 
tion, met the expectations of their hearers; and even the dis- 
cussions, which are so often desultory, rose above the ordi- 
nary level. ‘The attendance from the West was very small, 
— too small to encourage a repetition of the experiment next 
year. 
a 


WE are challenged in the interest of humanity to say what 
we shall do with the Philippines if we do not take possession 
of them and govern them. We answer that in the interest of 
civilization, in the spirit of humanity, and in accordance with 
the principles of our Declaration of Independence, we may 
say to the inhabitants of these islands: You ask for inde- 
pendence and self-government. We will help you get them. 
The American government will hold the city of Manila 
(which you did not build) as the friend and protector of the 
native inhabitants of the country. You say that you are 
capable of self-government. Try it. No foreign country 
shall intervene or interfere with your experiment. Let each 
tribe or nation keep to its own territory on its own islands. 
Set up your government. So long as it is adequate and 
peaceful, the American government will aid and protect you. 
But, if you begin to murder one another, or if you engage in 
piracy upon the high seas, we have machine-guns, and we 
will mow the murderers down. as relentlessly as the English 
did the Dervishes in the Soudan. Our friends will speak of 
this as a Quixotic experiment. But if, under the rule of 
Spain, the inhabitants of these countries have, as is admitted, 
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steadily advanced toward peace and social order, what may 
not be possible under the friendly protection of the Ameri- 


can people? 
J 


WHEN one suggests that no republic has ever thrived 
through colonial expansion, and that the perils of the French 
republic to-day come mainly from two sources, colonial 
troubles abroad and militarism at home, objection is made. 
It is suggested that it is not fair to speak of the danger to 
France, which is a dying nation. We ought rather to cite 
the example of England, which is in no danger from the 
army. But France is not a dying nation; and, if it were, it 
is fair.to say that the cause of its troubles is the attempting 
of things incompatible with the life of a republic. In a right 
and true sense, then, the example of the French republic 
and the danger of the French republic are warnings to the 
American people. The empire can safely do what the re- 
public cannot do. The new tendency to say that the princi- 
ples of the founders of the republic are no longer authorita- 
tive is not a happy one. Even if the imperial powers of the 
republic have been exercised continually, and although the 
republic has grown and thrived by compelling the allegiance 
at times of those who opposed its will, still the ideal of self- 
government has always led the way. Abandoning that ideal, 
we cease to advance toward its fulfilment. 


oJ 


A CONTEMPORARY remarks that Dr. Parkhurst has not lost 
his “faith” in the. “degeneracy of mankind.” The finest 
things revealed by the tragical events of the last summer 
have been the greatness, the goodness, the wisdom, of men 
and women. When, within three months of the history of 
our own nation or of any nation, have so many admirable 
and heart-moving examples of heroism been produced? 
When have so many men appeared in so brief a time who by 
their passage through the country could stir a tumult of pas- 
sionate love and praise in the hearts of common people? 
These things are only characteristic tokens of a rising tide of 
human strength, courage, and rectitude which are beginning 
to match the mighty achievements in the physical world. It 
looked a few years since as if the puny arm of man would be 
too slight to control and guide the energies let loose in so- 
ciety by modern discovery. We were tempted to ask, ‘* Who 
is sufficient for these things?” and to ask the question with 
a shade of doubt. We said the moral nature of man must 
be developed to an equality with his intellectual powers, or 
human society will break down before the energies Jet loose 
in steam and electricity. One of the great revelations of the 
war has been the fact that we are learning to handle the 
tools and weapons we have snatched from the storehouses 
and armories of nature. 

at 


EvoLuTIon implies the coming of new things into human 
knowledge, the setting loose of new forces, and the increase 
of difficulties. Many a closet student of the doctrine of evo- 
lution, who gets all his knowledge from books and the teach- 
ings of the masters of research, considers himself expert, and 
yet does not recognize the products of evolution when He 
meets them upon the street, in the market, in the church, in 
the government. Of necessity, the letting loose of tremen- 
dous forces means new crises of difficulty and danger, but 
not, therefore, the worst condition of things. The master 
mariner who drives his ship through a storm in the « roaring 
forties” exults with pride and satisfaction when he comes 
safely into port. With a wider wisdom and more courage 
many of our reformers would take the victorious tone. and 
exult in the tasks given us in this new day of civilization 
The American people may falter, they may do wrong they 
may blunder, they may bring upon themselves untold 
troubles by their action at home and abroad; but let the 
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young men and women of America take heart with the con- 
viction that the American people will correct their mistakes, 
learn from their blunders, atone for their wrong-doing, and 
out of the discipline of “experience come forth wiser and 
stronger than ever. Never despair. The twentieth century 
is to be the best century in the history of the world. 


oe 


Tue Congregationalist for October 20, in an editorial on 
“ Unitarianism and Orthodoxy,” makes several statements in 
answer to a letter from Rev. Charles A. Allen. Most of 
these statements are repetitions of old and trivial charges 
against Unitarianism, backed up by stray remarks of the 
friendly critical sort which Unitarians often make to each 
other on public occasions. But there is one deadly charge 
which the Congregationalist ought not to have repeated on 
hearsay evidence. The statement is made without qualifica- 
tion or reservation that “ by a judicial decision, which prob- 
ably few Unitarians would now care to defend, forty-six 
orthodox churches in Massachusetts were driven from their 
houses of worship by town or parish votes.” How any per- 
son connected with the Congregationalist could make such a 
charge passes comprehension. In the first place, it is abso- 
lutely false. In the second place, it charges living men and 
women, who no longer “ defend” the decision of the court, 
with keeping and enjoying hundreds of thousands of dollars 
worth of church property which they know is not their own. 
Such a deadly charge cannot be allowed to pass. It has been 
carelessly made, in ignorance of the facts. We shall soon 
lay before our readers, and call the attention of the Congre- 
gationalist to, the legal record. An eminent law professor 
writes: ‘“*A decision that few would care to defend’ for- 
sooth! A uniform sevzes of decisions where, on solemn re- 
argument, the early cases were reaffirmed with great empha- 
sis,— decisions, so far as I can see, entirely sound, and on 
which the Unitarians had simply the dy to act.” 


a 


WE are happy to learn from reports in the daily papers 
that Dr. Withrow of Park Street Church of Boston, known to 
fame as “ Brimstone Corner,” not only believes the doctrine 
which his church professes, but is willing to say so. It 
clears the air when a man says distinctly, without equivoca- 
tion, “I believe that Jesus taught the doctrine of eternal pun- 
ishment, and I do not see how a man can bea Christian who 
rejects the doctrine.” If any man knows definitely that such 
a fate impends for even one of his fellow-creatures, he knows 
and ought to proclaim the most stupendous and awful fact 
which can come to the knowledge of man. He ought not to 
be silent. For him “to doubt would be disloyalty, to falter 
would be sin.” 


Human Immortality. 


Prof. William James delivered this year the « Ingersoll 
lecture on ‘Immortality’” at Harvard University. It is pro- 
vided by the will of the lady who established the fund that 
each year a lecture be given on this subject, no limitations 
being placed upon the lecturer. In accordance also with her 
will the lecture is now published. 

During the present generation physiological psychologists 
may be pictured standing each beside the logical mill out of 
which he was grinding his argument for immortality, and 
dropping into it from time to time a single grain of sand. The 
obstruction was slight, but cumulative. Each, according to his 
dependence upon the results of physiological research, made 
the obstruction greater or less. In some cases the mill 
ground slowly, in others it ceased altogether. The verdict in 
such cases was, “ Science gives us no reason to believe in the 
immortality of the human soul.” 


Prof. James represents physiological psychologists of a 
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different kind. He may also be imagined as standing beside 
the logical mill, and from time to time letting fall into it not 
a grain of sand, but a drop of oil. The assistance is slight, 
but it is cumulative. After a time the process goes on easily, 
and the verdict of the psychologist is, “Science offers no 
evidence adverse to the doctrine of immortality.” 

An the little volume before us, Prof. James lets two drops of 
oil fall into the logical machinery of his mind. They seem 
to have little weight, and yet they are effective. 

Two objections come from the men who have sanded their 
machinery. In the first-place, they say, “thought is a 
product of the brain.” It therefore perishes with the brain. 
In the second place, they say that, if every sentient being 
should be immortal and the stream of being should go on in- 
creasing 77 secula seculorum, the universe would be clogged 
with an “incredible and intolerable number of beings.” 

The simple but sufficient reply which Prof. James makes 
to these objections is that they in no way prohibit a belief in 
life outside of the brain, which may work through it and sur- 
vive it. He says that the physiological psychologist, who as- 
serts that ‘‘ thought is a product of the brain,” tells the truth 
indeed, but not all the truth. The brain may be said not 
only to produce thought, but also to transmit something 
from the infinite Thought. A prism produces the spectrum, 
but the prism does not produce the light which is sifted 
through it and is revealed in the colors of the spectrum. In 
the same way, he says, we may think of our natural experi- 
ence as “shattering or refracting the one infinite Thought, 
which is the sole reality, into those millions of finite streams 
of consciousness known to us as our private selves.” 

“ Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity.” 

The second objection is disposed of in the simplest way. 
When we think of the universe as overstocked and over- 
crowded with sentient beings, we are thinking within our 
own limitations. We are finite. We cannot, even in imagi- 
nation, comprehend the infinite. Mere bigness and number 
are nothing in an infinite universe. Having accepted this 
correction, Prof. James is able to say, “ For my own part, 
then, I am willing that every leaf that ever grew in this 
world’s forests and rustled in the breeze should become im- 
mortal.” 

It is a fact worth noting that these arguments add nothing 
to the evidence for immortality. They simply remove ob- 
jections to our believing what we want to believe. The 
human race has a strong prepossession in favor of the doc- 
trine. From time to time it picks up evidence which. con- 
firms its hope and its expectation. ‘This evidence comes out 
of its own experience. The objections come always out of its 
reasoning about experience. The most that reasoning of 
this kind can do, apparently, is to clear away objections, 
and leave the human mind free to trust its spiritual im- 
pulses and believe in its own experiences. 


And their Hearts burned within them. 


Lay criticism of the minister is often invidious and never 
very welcome, but probably no profession or class of men is 
criticised like the clerical. You hear it in the buzz and hum 
that attends a congregation as it goes out of church on a 
Sunday morning, you feel it in the silence and fixed faces of 
some,— more portentous than whispers, more significant than 
nods and smiles. 

It is heard in parlors, on the street, in business offices ; 
and the grievous thing is that it never ceases. A minister 
cannot be so firm in his seat, so solidly established, that he is 
not in danger of falling at times below the mark set up for 
him in the minds of his’ congregation; and very soon he 
learns it by some subtle mental communication. This is 
sad. The pulpit has had many martyrs who have died 
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voiceless, their sufferings unuttered, the victims of great 
expectations unfulfilled. It is sad, too, that the minister 
should be judged from a low ground of comparison, a low 
standard of thought and feeling dictated by worldliness. 

He hath his weaknesses, his ailments, his times of dul- 
ness, when the brain does not work with its usual energy. 
Being mortal, he may not be exempt from sore throat, la 
grippe, dyspepsia, or other grievous complaints hard to bear, 
but lightly thought of by an inconsiderate public. Still the 
silent judgment of his public holds him up to the mark set 
for him. He is tacitly expected always to be at his best. 
Each sermon must bring a fresh sensation. His deliver- 
ances, if they begin by reason of age, or other causes, to fall 
below a certain point, create a chill in the congregation that 
portends change. 

There is an instance on record of an old minister who 
preached several years in a little country church after he had 
lost his voice and could not be heard beyond the second pew 
front. There was a lovely teaching in those sermons,—a 
discipline for the listeners better than brilliant pulpit oratory. 
They had not the heart to tell the old man that he could not 
be heard beyond the second pew. They bore with him and 
loved him, and finally laid him with gentle hands and many 
tears in his grave, saying to each other that he was a saint 
and had always exerted a beautiful influence. This poor 
old man, with his extinct voice, still held the little church 
together in love and charity. They were all ministers, in 
their degree; and his work among them was a goo and 
genuine work. 

The words we so often hear in church, “Come, let us 
worship together, and kneel before the Lord our God,” ought 
to preclude that spirit of criticism to which the minister is 
always subject; but it does not and will not while the 
Church holds to its present constitution. It has its good 
side, and is needed to keep the minister from falling into 
formalism. ‘There is an honored church endowed with many 
saintly souls, both living and departed, where formalism 
seems to be increasingly the rule. The long preliminary 
services dull perhaps the edge of judgment. ‘The ordinary 
preacher is only asked to be brief, to come within the half- 
hour limit. Minutes, not ideas, are of consequence. It is a 
fashion now for many to leave after the first part of the 
service, perhaps to emphasize their well-founded belief in the 
foolishness of preaching. The sermon too often belongs to 
the ministerial stock in trade, and might be classed as 
stale goods. How dry and husky is your mind when you 
come out from church into God’s clear sunshine after listen- 
ing to a discourse, let us say, on apostolic succession! No 
human experience has welled up through the stony ground 
of that preachment, not a throb from the preacher’s soul. 
There was nothing in it to tell you that the preacher was a 
man, a living, breathing creature, not a simulacrum and 
dealer in old, dead theological bric-a-brac that has no signifi- 
cance in our time. 

The neat little discourse is warranted harmless for weak 
mental digestions. It fits accurately into the thirty-minute 
form. ‘There is nothing salient or striking or startling or, 
shall we say, shocking about it. Have you ever listened to 
a little cut-and-dried discourse, like that preached before a 
decorous, well-dressed congregation, and wickedly wished 
that the preacher would leave his platitudes, his historical 
instances, his moralizings about things of which he knows 
nothing, and say something so sharp and percussive out of 
his own life and experience and conviction that it would 
have the effect of a dynamite bomb on those drowsy people, 
— something with red blood coursing through, fraught with 
doubts and fears and struggles and perplexities, yea, even 
weakness and folly and sin,—something manly and genu- 
ine, true and strong, to make the heart burn within the 
breast in a leap of sympathy and recognition ? 

The world has gone too far wrong, life is too tragical, for 
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little pieces of formalism called sermons that serve no pur 
pose but to fill up half an hour. The preaching that makes 
the heart burn, and fills us with a glow of new endeavor and 
higher purpose, may come from stammering lips, from very 
simple and plain words, from no words at all, simply from a 
presence’ that lifts us and ennobles us by its power of sug- 
gestion and consecration. Of all forms of insincerity, pulpit 
insincerity seems the worst, because it postures and mouths 
in a holy place. Dead formalism has so portentous a hold 
on our time that nothing short of passionate sincerity, truth, 
and conviction, lived and believed in the profoundest manner, 
can break up the stony surface. The come-outers from these 
correct, often beautiful, but dead places, are those who have 
felt the arrow of genuineness piercing their souls. Even if it 
takes the form of an arrow of doubt that rankles and aches 
and causes intense misery, bringing even the blackness of 
“darkness, and at moments despair, it is better than living in 
the most beautiful crypt, among old bones ; for this pain is a 
token of struggling life, the earnest of breaking day. So 
may our preachers preach that our hearts shall burn within us. 


The Minister’s Study of People. 


The old theory of pastoral visitation as clerical inspection 
and discipline has passed away. It is not the business of 
the modern minister to catechize his flock, supervise their 
morals, and receive their complaints; nor are periodical de- 
scents for any such purpose welcomed by members of his 
congregation. The conventional parish call is a thing of the 
past. But the value and necessity of such a relation be- 
tween minister and people as can be produced only by their 
intimate acquaintance in the home circle have by no means 
lessened. The old theory has dropped out of pastoral visi- 
tation; but the minister’s calling cannot on that account be 
counted perfunctory or useless. There could be no greater 
mistake than to drop the practice in abandoning the old- 
fashioned theory of ministerial calls. Its basis and reason 
have shifted to deeper foundations than conventional com- 
pliance. They are grounded in human nature. 

Some protest against unnatural requirements and the 
merely formal interpretations of parochial duty is not sur- 
prising; and in very rare cases a special genius for other 
work, combined with special inaptitude for social relations, 
justifies concentration in other directions. But nothing has 
changed the living principle of the matter; and the reaction 
against this duty, though it is often performed at an expense 
of time and energy which seem wasted, has spent its force. 
The tide has turned in favor of the parish call. No 
preacher has long preached well to people a steady propor- 
tion of whom he did not know well. Exceptions do not viti- 
ate the rule that personal acquaintance and friendship make 
the strongest bond between minister and people and open 
a free path for the deepest influences of preaching. Such 
communication is desired for better reasons than selfishness 
and vanity. Nothing can take the place of a friend in sor- 
row, and no professional consolation can be anything better 
without the root of cordial friendship. Emerson somewhere 
speaks of the minister going from house to house, carrying 
the benefits of good conversation. When he can do this 
none are so thankful as the people who have for a while 
been lifted out of the drudgery of toil and the noise of 
tongues. Many lonely lives get, through the call of the 
physician and the minister, their only glimpses into any 
better world than that of age and infirmity. 

The best inspirations of life oftener come by accident than 
by design, and the calls of the minister increase the chances 
of such fortunate upliftings. The interest people take in the 
work of the church depends for its quality and earnestness 
more upon their personal relations with the minister than 
upon their church attendance. They judge him as a man in 
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do people gauge most fairly the measure of their minister. 
Woe to him if there is a cleft between his Sunday principles 
and his week-day efforts! People in the long run are helped 
by the churches through the human hold the churches have 
upon them; and to be reminded of the sanctity of aily 
duties, and not to receive the aid through the week of friendly 
contact with the preacher who brings these high sugges- 
tions, is a severe strain upon confidence and loyalty. The 
preaching must indeed be low-aimed which is not better than 
human performance. But the discrepancy between the two 
should not sunder obligations so plainly bound together as 
those of preacher and pastor. 

Another incentive toward eager effort in this direction may 
be found in the benefit to the minister as well as in the ser- 
vice to the people. If his studious inclinations tend to dry 
up the fountains of sympathy, the affectionate relations of 
intercourse will keep them open. There is no such freshen- 
ing source of confidence in human nature and of natural 
religion therein as the sincere parish call. Nowhere, not 
even in the place of public worship, are there more sacred 
and powerful communions than in homes where, man to man, 
the preacher has spoken of holy things. And there is no 
study more imperative, more difficult, more fruitful, than the 
study of human nature. In this the preacher has a motive 
that takes him deeper than the novelist or teacher can go. 
Theirs is the purpose of art and instruction, his is the pur- 
pose of love and helpfulness. No books can yield him what 
the human lives before him will give. His studies cannot 
displace the duty of visitation, for this is itself the highest 
study. The knowledge of human nature required by the 
preacher is a knowledge no schools nor teachers can give. 
He must acquire it through direct experience. Without such 
knowledge, preaching will either be dry or thin. It will be 
dry in the scholar, it will be thin in the exhorter, unless with 
intellectual and inspirational power there is joined the inesti- 
mable advantage of a knowledge of men. Men have often 
succeeded in their ministry more as pastors than as preachers, 
a few men have succeeded as preachers without being pastors; 


but the ideal of either part of the minister’s work is imperfect 


without the other. Beyond question it is true that preaching 
needs that vital communication with people of which parish 
calling is the chief opportunity. The greatest preachers 
have drawn their searching persuasiveness from a knowledge 
of human nature. Let every preacher be sure that his 
people need him, and, if he has a human heart, he will re- 
spond to that need just because it is human; and he will 
also find that he needs his people much more, and gets much 
more from them than he can ever return. , 


Current Topics. 


OnE of the questions that has been agitating the mind of 
the nation profoundly ever since that fateful moment in re- 
cent history when Admiral Dewey destroyed the Spanish fleet 
in the offing of Manila was answered Monday, when the 
American peace commissioners at Paris made a formal de- 
mand upon Spain for the cession of a geographical area in- 
cluding virtually the entire Philippines group to the United 
States. This declaration of the position of the United States 
on the new problem of imperialism comes as the dramatic 
culmination of a long series of reports and counter-reports 
from Paris, each one of which had become in its turn the 
subject of earnest discussion in the press, on the platform, and 
in the pulpit. To Spain it comes as the inevitable catas- 
trophe in a terrible drama of national disaster. The dazed 
diplomats of Madrid begged for time in which to consider 
this crucial demand, and they were allowed an interval of 
time lasting until Friday in which to formulate their reply.. 
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THERE can be little doubt as to the nature of Spain’s 
reply to the formal proposition advanced by the United 
States. The Spanish press, inspired by the undoubted de- 
sire of the Spanish people, is clamoring for peace. If any 
opposition to the cession of the Philippines develops in 
Madrid, it cannot take a more serious form than perhaps a 
circular to the powers complaining of the terms of peace of- 
fered by the United States. But this protest will undoubt- 
edly be followed by a more or less prompt accession to the 
wishes of the government of the United States, as expressed 
by its commissioners. It-cannot be doubted that the nego- 
tiations at Paris are virtually completed, and that before the 
treaty of peace is signed the United States will have been 
placed in possession of an island empire presenting admin- 
istrative problems of extraordinary complication and variety. 
The reconstruction of the Philippines will be one of the dif- 
ficult tasks to which the nation will devote itself during the 
sessions of the coming Congress." 


at 


AN energetic protest is being made against the use of the 
unfortunate concomitants of the late war as issues of the 
political campaign which is now well advanced. It is 
pointed out that different views on the tariff and on finance 
than those that are now held at the White House could not 
have affected conditions in hospital, camp, and field, and 
that the horrors that attended the late conflict are not to be 
avoided in war, in spite of the improved appliances and 
systems which engineering and medical science have placed 
at the command of the general staffs of armies. In the 
meanwhile the investigation of the various camps is being 
continued by the commission of inquiry, with the result that 
some evidence, plainly indicating blundering and incom- 
petence on somebody’s part, is now in the hands of the com- 
missioners. The feeling is growing, however, that the 
work of the commission has largely failed of results; and 
candidates for Congress aré ‘promising a Congressional in- 
vestigation which shall have for its end the dispassionate 
consideration of the questions which the people do not ap- 
pear to consider as having been answered. 
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THe Omaha Exposition, which has just closed, has been a 
remarkable demonstration of the industrial prosperity of that 
section of the West which contributed to its array of exhibits. 
It was another indication of the rapidly increasing industrial 
importance of a part of our country which the Eastern mind 
is accustomed to regard in a somewhat confused and nebu- 
lous light,—as a vast stretch of farm-lands, most of them 
heavily mortgaged, and none of them removed very many 
steps from a state of uncomfortable poverty. The exposition 
at Omaha has tended to prove, along with the unceasing 
argument of the Western press, that the West in reality enjoys 
a high degree of prosperity, and, furthermore, that its activi- 
ties are not confined to agriculture, but that they are fast 
stretching out into directions which the Kast is inclined to 
consider as lying within the limits of its own special field of 
usefulness. The fair at Omaha made an especial effort to 
show that the West is fast assuming importance as a manu- 
facturing and commercial territory. 


ed 


‘Te duties which the nation owes to its red-skinned wards 
do not appear to have been faithfully performed, if reliance 
is to be placed upon the official report upon the recent upris- 
ing of the Pillager Indians in Minnesota, which has been 
made by Indian Commissioner Jones. According to that 
authority the rebellious Indians have some peculiarly ex- 
asperating grievances against the United States officials, 
who exploited them freely and cruelly to their own advan- 
tage and profit, The complaints of the Indians were disres 
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garded, until they were finally forced to resort to the final 
court of appeal in which the oppressed plead their causes, 
and took up arms against. the United States. A commis- 
sion is now at work upon the consideration of actual condi- 
tions in the Indian reservations, with a view to stopping offi- 
cial and private abuses, and giving to the wards of the 
nation all that the treaties concluded with their ancestors 
accord to them. The case of the Pillager Indians is simple 
enough. The authorities have become freshly convinced 
that the red man, be he noble or not, is at least human, and 
is imbued with the same proneness to break the bounds of 
patience under exasperating conditions that characterizes the 
rest of mankind. 
Pod 


THE beginning of a sensational process at law was deter- 
mined upon in Paris last Saturday, when judicial France de- 
cided that former Captain Dreyfus, the prisoner of the Ile du 
Diable, is entitled to a revision of his case,—a case that has 
caused the downfall of at least two French governments. 
The victory for justice was complete, as the court of cassa- 
tion obtains the right to examine all the documents in the 
case, even the most important and mysterious of them. It 
can summon all the witnesses that it may need, no matter 
how high their official position may be, and, in short, has 
the possibility of a most thorough and searching inquiry into 
the tragic injustice that has shocked the world and dragged 
France down to humiliation. The latest victim of this na- 
tional scandal is the Brisson cabinet, which fell last week 
because it failed to command the confidence of the chamber 
in a vote arising out of the discussion of the Dreyfus case. 
It should be remembered that, whatever may have been the 
shortcomings of the late French cabinet, it carried out its 
purpose of securing a revision of the case of Dreyfus, and 
that it accomplished that end in the face of a tremendous 


popular opposition. 
a 


THE militarists of France made the ministerial crisis the 
occasion of an attempt to execute a cowp which would have 
been remarkable, had it been successful. The cable de- 
spatches did not state that a military plot was developing on 
the floor of the French chamber of deputies, but such was actu- 
ally the case. Had the chamber listened to the cries of the mul- 
titude that,surged about its outer walls, it would have passed 
a resolution placing the military power above the civil in 
point of authority. This would have been, of course, but the 
paving of the way for the establishment of a military dictator- 
ship; and the phantom of Boulangism would have swelled 
into a vast and crushing weight upon the bosom of the re- 
public. The emphatic rejection of this plan by the depu- 
ties demonstrated once more a fact upon which attempts are 
made to throw doubt; namely, that the Frenchman who has 
a political education is jealous in the cause of the republic, 
and that at the end of the century there is very little danger 
of a suppression of the French democracy by legislative 


enactment. 
Jt 


GReaY Brirain has gained her preliminary point in the 
contention concerning Fashoda. ‘That is to say, the French- 
man Marchand has either been formally recalled by his gov- 
ernment or may be considered as having been virtually re- 
called. France has thus abandoned her specific claim to 
the right to occupy and remain in Fashoda. The emphasis 
which the British people placed upon their demand for the 
retention of this point in British hands was expressed in the 
almost delirious reception which London gave to General 
Lord Kitchener of Omdurman, who arrived in London Sat- 
urday, fresh from his diplomatic clash with Major Marchand 
at Fashoda, Throughout the entire controversy Lord Salis- 
bury maintained an attitude of the most uncompromising 
firmness; and the French diplomats could not induce him ta 
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waver for a moment from the simple and emphatic position 
that, as British arms had won Fashoda, and Fashoda lay in 
the territory conceded to be within the sphere of British in- 
fluence, he could not admit that the continued occupa- 
tion of that territory by the Anglo-Egyptian forces could be 
made the subject for discussion between the foreign offices 
respectively of Paris and London. ‘The result of the firm 
stand taken by the British premier on the issues in dispute 
was that France has seen the advisability of receding from 
the position which she at first took. 


od 


Bur the most interesting developments in this international 
controversy are apparently yet to come. Russia will in all 
probability become a participant in this game of diplomacy, 
re-enforced by menaces and bluster, when it enters upon its 
next stage. It is very generally assumed that Count Mura- 
vieff, the Russian chancellor who is now in Paris, has ad- 
vised France to abandon her specific claim to the occupation 
of Fashoda. It does not appear, however, that the Russian 
statesman has shown any disposition to consider the larger 
question of the occupation of Egypt as a settled one. On 
the contrary, there is the best reason for believing that 
France and Russia are on the point of inviting European 
discussion of the claims of the British to administer Egypt. 
That Great Britain regards an appeal to arms as quite within 
the range of international possibilities may be safely inferred 
from the fact that the entire British navy is fast being put 
into its full war strength, in readiness for immediate sailing 
orders. Probably never before since the Crimean War has 
England made naval preparations on such a large and com- 
plete scale as at the present time. All this may yet mean 
war. 


Brevities. 


If there is any ministerial “dead line” at forty, or fifty, or 
sixty, what shall we say of a man who takes a new charge 
when he is nearly seventy? Has he passed the “ dead line” 
and come to resurrection ? 


There is as yet little reason to believe that we are succeed- 
ing in our attempt to establish just political relations with 
the freedmen in South Carolina. The contest almost as- 
sumes the form of a war of races. 


There are still islands in the great eastern archipelago 
where cannibalism is practised. Making a cross-section of 
human society to-day, we find all the varieties which in chrono- 
logical order would lead us back to the darkest ages of the 
race. 


The Congregationalist cites a paragraph from the Christian 
Register against Dr. Withrow, with the remark that the edi- 
tor of the Aegister is an “intelligent and discriminating 
reader.” It will be a step toward progress to understand 
each other. 


The Boston Beacon says of a recent sermon in our col- 
umns, “‘ The Dress-suit Samaritan’ is the kind we need in 
these days; and the young man of Mr. Van Ness’s address, 
who was nice to a wall-flower at a reception, was as truly a 
‘neighbor’ as the hero of the parable.” 


President Jordan reports that our civil administration in 
Alaska is almost a total failure. We are stripping the coun- 
try of its treasures and giving the natives nothing in return. 
In some cases we are even leading them to the certainty of 
starvation as the end of a rapid career of degradation. 


A few hundred years ago the spectacular Emperor of 
Germany, who is now on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, would 
have gone at the head of an army to defend the faith and 
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take vengeance on “the infidel” who had desecrated the 
tomb of Christ. Now the Christian emperor goes as the 
friend of “ the infidel.” 


The major excommunication, whereby the members of the 
Roman Catholic Church are absolutely forbidden to have 
any intercourse or communication with a man under con- 
demnation, has lost its force in America. ‘The civil courts 
will see to it that no man is by the church wronged in his 
peace, person, or property. 


Following the example of the Western Conference, the 
Ministers’ Institute at Buffalo set apart the noon hour each 
day for a devotional meeting. The gain which followed the 
change from the morning to the noon hour was marked. 
The response from the audience showed that the service had 
been set in the right place. 


Resignations of office, whether by ministers or laymen, 
should never be offered tentatively. If a minister is in doubt 
whether his resignation is in order or not, let him stick to 
his work until he finds out. A resignation made and re- 
tracted commonly girdles the tree. For one season it will 
live and put forth leaves: then it will die. 


What is plagiarism? It is the using in spoken address, 
without credit given to the author, of ideas which have been 
put into form by another speaker or writer. It is the taking, 
in written productions, without quotation-marks, of that 
which has been before written or printed. In short, it is to 
steal the work of another man and claim it for one’s own. 


Zion’s Herald declares that there is a general who deserves 
defeat. He is just now at work in the political field. His 
name is Gen. Apathy. One does not need to look far to 
find traces of his influence in the churches. We will not 
limit this statement to Unitarian churches, because, if we do, 
some amiable contemporary will immediately quote it as a 
proof of the failure of Unitarianism. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Courteous Acts of Fellowship. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


An incident in my vacation is worth recording. I left the 
orthodox ministry while pastor of the First Congregational 
Church, Westminster, Mass., in 1870, to enter the fellowship 
of the Unitarian body. There is in that beautiful town an 
institution called “The Old Folks’ Reunion and Annual Pic- 
nic.” To this the twenty-first meeting I was invited as guest 
and one of the speakers. It met at the “ Wachusett Park, 
lovely spot under the mountain of that name. Several hun- 
dred were present, canopied by a large pavilion. The oldest 
was a man ninety-seven years old, who rode three miles. It 
proved to be a delightful gathering, including scores of my 
old parishioners. The next Sunday I was invited by the 
Universalist Parish, whose call in 1870 I had declined out of 
loyalty to the church I had left, to occupy the pulpit of that 
church. The services were in the afternoon. In the morn- 
ing I attended the church where I had been pastor, the 
orthodox church. At the close of the services I was greeted 
by the present pastor and my old people with much warmth 
of renewed affection. I was invited to open the Sunday- 
school by prayer. In the afternoon, at the Universalist 
church, a large congregation assembled, including the ortho- 
dox pastor and a large number of his flock. An informal re- 
ception took place after service of old friends of my former 
parish and the town. 

In the evening I attended the meeting at the orthodox 
church, and by request of the pastor addressed the audience, 
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Another reception followed, and with great heartiness mutual 
friendship had its renewal. I Jeft with a full heart. Never, 
it seems to me, was there just such a meetitig of former pas- 
tor and people as that day took place. I was an excom- 
municated ex-pastor, who had broken away to join the Uni- 
tarian fold. My former heresy had become, if not orthodox, 
yet but slight bar to the exhibition of that higher fellowship 
of the heart which is so much sweeter and diviner than the 
creeds that divide. With the pastor, Rev. Mr. Lees, and the 
people it seemed to be an easy delight to ignore the past of 
separation, and to blend hearts in the spirit of this new era 
of a broader, sweeter faith and fellowship. 
A. Jupson RIcH. 


For the Christian Register. 
Sherman Hoar. 


BY JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


Others he saved: himself he could not save. 
So ran of old the taunt of those who saw 
The Son of Mary perish by their law. 
Here was a man who, like that great one, gave 
His life for others. Let the foolish rave, 
And cowards shirk : he from Oblivion’s maw 
Would pluck a life exempt from stain or flaw; 
Then, sudden, for his guerdon, found a grave. 
But no! Death cannot quench the flaming soul ; 
And it is saved by giving, by the zeal 
Of honest service to the public weal, 
By loss of ease and gain, which to the roll 
Of God’s coworkers of enduring fame 
Adds one more spotless and inspiring name. 


Unitarian Principles and Methods. 

Under this heading we shall print each week one 
of a series of twelve special articles written by members 
of the Editorial Board of the Christian Register. The 


following have already appeared: 


1. ‘* Unitarian Ideals.” 
2. “The Unitarian Church: 
Protestant Churches.” 


By C. F. Dole. 
In its Relations with Other 
By H. N. Brown. 


Unitarianism: The Modern Conception of God. 


BY M. J. SAVAGE D.D. 


Were it not for the unfortunate fact that the world has 
been accustomed to assume the existence of infallible revela- 
tions at different stages of its career, we might reasonably 
look for quiet and natural growth in the sphere of theology, 
as well as in other departments of human thought and life. 
But as these infallibilities have been assumed, and as men 
have been constantly threatened with infinite pains and 
penalties for disbelieving them, the advances which theology 
has actually made have been achieved through pain and 
struggle, and no end of incidental loss. 

-There is always a serious danger in the overthrow of 
an established religious belief. This, for the reason that 
people have been taught and trained to hold that the reality 
itself was inextricably bound up with, almost identified with, 
the thought-form, which has merely been its temporary clothing 
and expression. It is therefore true to-day that, as the re- 
sult of the working of this principle, thousands of persons 
are practically “ without God and without hope in the world. 

The old conception of an extra-mundane being, living in 
a definite place called heaven, arbitrarily ruling the world, 
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as a despot rules his empire,— this thought has hopelessly 
passed away from the minds of those people who know how. 
and who dare, to think. And, as they have been taught that 
this is the God of the Bible, of an infallible revelation, and that, 
if this be not true, there is no sufficient reason for believing 
in God at all, it is not, perhaps, so very strange if the 
teachers have been taken at their word; and many have 
come to feel that the position of the agnostic is the only 
rational one. 

It is those who are in this state of mind who, whether 
they are conscious of desiring it or not, really need help. 
There is no use in trying to help them by assumptions. 
They are tired of that method. Let us see, then, what we 
can find by assuming nothing, by starting with universally 
accepted facts, and taking no single step which these facts 
do not clearly justify. 

When man first wakes up to consciousness of himself as 
an individual, that consciousness implies the existence of 
not himself merely, but of a power, being,— no matter what 
name is used,— which is not himself. In speaking of this 
other power or being, we will not as yet use the personal 
pronoun //e, but rather //, so as to avoid assuming anything 
which, at this stage of our investigation, we do not know. 
But, as the individual observes and studies, he recognizes the 
fact that this which is not himself was here before he was 
born, and will be here after he has passed away. It is the 
power which is manifested in the universe all about us. We 
recognize the fact that it is this power which has given us 
life. 

Whether, then, we be theists or agnostics or atheists or 
materialists, it matters not at present for the purpose of our 
argument. This power has given us life and is therefore, 
whatever more it may be, our Father. Out of it have come, 
not only our bodies, but our minds, our affectional natures, 
our consciousness, whatever we mean when we think of our- 
selves as souls. This power has produced not only the 
beasts of the field, not only the lowest types of humanity, 
but brains like that of Shakespeare and spiritual natures 
like that of Jesus. 

This being is not merely the sum total of the physical 
facts and forces which we see and touch. Herbert Spencer 
has told us that the existence of an invisible and eternal 
power back of all phenomena, and of which phenomena are 
only the changing and passing manifestations, is the most 
certain of all our items of knowledge. 

In the next place, we are compelled to think of this power 
as omnipotent. The manifestations of its might overwhelm 
us at every turn. To it we can conceive no limits. If we 
estimate the forces shut up in a drop of water, and then go 
on to calculate the inconceivable power which holds the 
moon in its position as a satellite of the earth, and then try 
to multiply these by the systems and galaxies which make up 
what we call the universe, it cannot seem an exaggeration to 
us to call this power omnipotent. 

Nct only is this Being omnipotent, it is eternal. 
not dream of a beginning or an end. 

In the next place, we have come to know that this power 
is one. We have demonstrated beyond all question that we 
are inhabitants of a wniverse. 

Once more, we are compelled to think of this power as in- 
telligent. Whether with our telescopes we invade the heavens 
around us or with our microscopes peer down into infinite 
deeps beneath, we find everywhere perfect and universal 
order. It is an intelligible order; and so we are compelled 
to think of the power of which it is an expression as an intel- 
ligent power. . 

Now comes the further and far more important question as 
to whether we are at liberty to think of this Being as personal. 
This will depend upon what our definition of the word may 
be. It is not personal in the sense in which we use that 
word of ourselves, meaning limited, outlined, enclosed in a 
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body; but a little careful thought will reveal the fact that the 
centre and essence of personality is consciousness, the abil- 
ity to think or say “<I.” In this sense, if we may not con- 
fidently declare that this power is personal, we are certain of 
at least one thing. It is, if not personal, inconceivably more 
than what we are accustomed to cover by that term. Per- 
sonality is a product of this power; and, since nothing is 
evolved which was not first involved, and no stream can rise 
higher than its source, that of which personality is a product 
must be at least as much as that which is produced. 

And here consider a luminous sentence of Herbert Spen- 
cer’s. This he said to me years ago, and before it was ever 
published: “There is nothing unreasonable in our suppos- 
ing that the infinite and eternal power may be as much above 
and beyond what we mean by the terms ‘ personality’ and 
‘consciousness’ as we are above and beyond vegetable 
growths.” This power, then, is not something less than per- 
sonality, but perhaps something unspeakably more. 

But the one thing on which we must insist almost more 
than on any other, if we are to believe in God, is that we 
may be allowed to think of him as good. In the face of the 
pain and evil of the world, is this possible? Let us think for 
a moment. ‘The necessary pain of the world — that is, that 
which we do not needlessly bring upon the lower orders of 

_ life and upon each other — may easily be seen to be a sign of 
beneficence, not of malignancy or even carelessness. If a 
race of beings were placed in this world, incapable of feeling 
pain, they could not continue in existence for six months. It 
is only the sense of pain and the avoidance of those things 
which cause pain which protect us constantly from imminent 
destruction. In the next place, we cannot conceive the ex- 
istence of pleasure without the existence also of pain. It is 
only through the consciousness of both that we can know the 
existence of either. 

As to moral evil, in the light of evolution, our problem is 
turned completely around. It is not the origin of evil any 
longer which we are to explain: it is the origin of goodness. 
With the coming of man upon the earth, human love and 
conscience are born; and out of these come growth and the 
possibility of moral progress. It is beyond the possibility of 
‘mere omnipotence to create at once a perfectly virtuous 
being; for what we mean by virtue is the recognition of its 
opposite, the struggle against it and the victory over it. 
The word itself has no significance in any other sense. If 
there are to be moral beings, then there must be evil and 
growth through contact with it. The existence of evil, then, 
is no necessary objection to a perfect trust in the goodness 
of God. 


One other consideration may be briefly touched upon. 


We know, beyond all question, that the universe is on the 
side of goodness. In the nature of things it must be in 
favor of keeping its own laws; and the keeping of its laws 
is what we mean by right, or righteousness. And then, again, 
this consideration is further strengthened by the observed 
fact that the sum of good has been increasing from the dawn 
of human life on earth. It is the majority power, and is 
coming more and more into control. This alone is scientific 
demonstration that the universe is on its side. Were not 
good in the majority, such a thing as human society could 
not exist. For what we mean by evil is those tendencies 
and forces which disintegrate and tear down, while good 
is those tendencies and forces which bind together and 
build up. : 

The simple fact, then, that human society exists, and is 
growing at least a little better, century by century, is ab- 
solute proof that good is in the majority. 

In view of the foregoing considerations, it seems to me 
that we are now justified in the use of the word God, and 
in speaking of this God as “ He,”—our Father. May we 
now be permitted to believe that he takes notice of us in- 
dividually, and that we, small and insignificant as we seem 
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to ourselves, are the objects of his care? To use an illustra- 
tion, we know that the greatest general is he who not only 
conceives and carries out his great plans, but he who has 
the most complete knowledge of those details on which the 
success of his plans depends. It is said that Napoleon 
knew more about the details of the different departments of 
his army than did those subordinate officers who had imme- 
diate charge of them. 

As we study the microscopic universe, we find that power 
which swings the planets and suns in their orbits, equally 
regards the perfect order of the inconceivably small. The 
only objection that we can frame against God’s loving care 
over the least of us all is our difficulty in grasping such a 
conception. It is a necessary inference from the thought of 
the kind of Being which we have been attempting to outline. 

May we pray to this Being? We must suppose that be- 
tween ourselves and him there is much closer affinity than 
between him and the highest of his creations which do not 
think or feel. We are souls, children of the infinite Soul; 
and so between us we may expect there should be the closest 
and tenderest bonds of sympathy. 

We sometimes find it difficult to believe in God, because 
the thought of such a Being overwhelms us with a sense of 
mystery. But, if we open our eyes and think a little clearly, 
we shall find that the mystery is not confined to God. We 
know that we ourselves exist, and yet each one of us is as 
unfathomable a mystery as God himself. Let me suggest 
what I mean by an illustration. I am well aware that the 
illustration can only hint afar off the greatness of the 
thought, but it may help us to a more rational conception 
of that which it is confessedly so difficult to comprehend. 
Each one of us, for example, is as profound a mystery as is 
God; and there are certain parallelisms which are very 
striking and suggestive. For example, to put it in the most 
concrete fashion, I am myself as invisible, as intangible, as 


‘is God. Throughout the limits of my body I am in a sense 


omnipresent, as we may think of God as being, as related to 
the universe. Nobody, not even my most intimate friend, 
has ever seen me or touched me, or ever will. My body is 
visible and tangible, but 7am not my body: I wse my body. 
And, when you attempt to locate me, you cannot say that I 
am in my hand or my foot or my brain. I am all, for any 
practical purpose, in that part of my body which is in con- 
scious and definite activity at any particular moment. I am 
in my hand in the warm grasp of friendship, I am in my eye 
when I look out upon some entrancing scene, I am listening 
at the gateways of the ear when hearing the voice of a friend, 
I am at the tip of my tongue, forming the voiceless’ air into 
words, when I speak; in short, I am all wherever I am — 
called for by the exigencies of the occasion. 

So it seems to me that we may think of God in the infini- 
tesimal world beneath us, in the smallest grass-blade at our 
feet, in the brain of Shakespeare, the heart of Jesus, in the 
light of the stars over our heads,— wherever there is life or 
power or beauty or joy, wherever there is suffering or struggle, 
defeat or victory, there is God. The old thought of God has 
absolutely passed away; but God_ himself, by the great 
changes in thought and theory which are passing over the 
world, is only brought unspeakably nearer to us. He is not 
in heaven only : he is close by our sides. He is nearer than 
the breath we breathe or the beating of our hearts. As 
Tennyson phrases it,— 


Speak to Him, thou, for he hears, 
And spirit with spirit may meet. 
Closer is he than breathing, 
And nearer than hands and feet. 


Let us not, then, hesitate to accept the light of the new 
revelation which shines out of God’s heaven to-day, but fear- 
lessly follow his leading, knowing that thus we must come 
ever nearer and nearer to himself, 
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For the C hristian Register. 


A Flash-light, 


BY LILA FROST SPRAGUE. 


The wide, wide ocean and an hundred sails ; 

The land, wild rose thickets and a breath of pine; 
God’s spirit resting on the waters, | 

The Infinite Thought thrilling through the earth; 
In human hearts a sense of joy, a prayer of 
Thankfulness, a song of the fulness of life. 


The sea and a roar of crested waves ; 

A rising mist and hidden sails; 

The shore, thorn thickets and the moaning of the pines; 
A home, and the shadow of death drawing near, 

A prayer for help, a cry of desolation ; 

A swift memory of the brightness past, 

A wail for the loneliness to come. 


The peace that passeth understanding touching a beloved face, 


And then— God’s healing love making alike the brightness and the 
mist. 


When Doctors disagree. 


BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


1 have in mind two notable utterances which have recently 
appeared in print,— one of them Bishop Potter’s remarks at 
some clerical gathering in New York, the other an editorial, 
“To the Clergy,” in the Ouz/ook of October 8, and, presumably, 
from Dr. Lyman Abbott’s hand. They touch a question of 
very great importance to the preachers of every denomina- 
tion; and they give very different advice, one from the other. 
Bishop Potter says: “At such a time, as never before, the 
Church of God is called upon, in the pulpit and by every 
agency at her command, to speak the words of truth and 
soberness, and to reason of righteousness, temperance, and 
a judgment to come,— a judgment for nations as well as in- 
dividuals,— till impetuosity is sobered and chastened, and 
until a people in peril of being wrecked upon an untried sea 
can be made to pause and think.” The Outlook says: “ Dur- 
ing the summer new and exciting political issues have arisen. 
Preacher and people are both interested in them. What 
more natural than that the minister should make his pulpit 
instructions bear directly upon these public themes? But 
we are convinced, and we should like to convince our cleri- 
cal readers, that they should do so very rarely, if at all.” 
There is much elaboration of this view, and various reasons 
are given for its adoption by preachers generally. The 
function of the pulpit is “to interpret to men their own 
restlessness, their half-conscious sense of need, to pierce the 
armor of their self-conceit and awaken in them a divine dis- 
content where it does not already exist,” and so on through 
a dozen specifications, to every one of which the preacher 
might conform, and his hearers would go homeward with a 
grateful and a glowing heart, assenting to all that had been 
said, and, without the slightest sense of incongruity, going 
about to secure the election of some candidate intellectually 
and morally unfit for any office in the people’s gift. Few 
men have greater capacity for admiring glittering moral 
generalities than your political partisan who sticks at nothing 
in the line of political corruption or abuse. 

But the Outlook has more specific reasons for the silence 
of the pulpit on such matters as Bishop Potter commends to 
its most solemn and sincere consideration. For example, 
“ The preacher’s library is not rich in political and socio- 
logical departments.” That is not true of the preachers 
whom I know. I do not believe that it is generally true of 
our Unitarian ministers. They have inherited the Puritan 
tradition of interest in political matters, and a good many of 
them have more volumes in politics than in theology. “He 
has no expert knowledge and no special information.” He 
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has often more knowledge than the Congressman I heard, 
the morning after his election, asking my bookseller, “ Say, 
have y’ got any books about silver?”—-and he has ac- 
cess to as good authorities as can be found. It is objected 
to the political sermons that the newspapers print them. So 
they do others, and, so doing, give them freer course and 
increase their influence for good. “The solution of all 
political and sociological problems depends on the spiritual 
illumination and inspiration of the individual.” Oh, no! it 
depends quite as much on close observation and careful 
study and hard common sense and plain morality. 

I must confess that my whole mind and heart and soul 
vibrate in unison with Bishop Potter’s words,— the particular 
words that I have quoted,— and are not merely dull to the 
Outlook’s advice to the clergy, but heartily opposed to it. 
For myself, I would rather never preach again than upon 
condition that I should be so gagged as here advised. I 
have done half toward the making of twenty-five pairs of 
shoes a day, earning fifty cents for the day’s work; and I 
would rather return to that employment, at that rate of 
wages, than continue in my present charge for a single week 
upon such terms as those to which J have referred. 

I recognize that there is a great difference in the subjects that 
are called political, and that some of them come to the preacher 
in a much more questionable shape than others. How wide 
the inclusion is shown by the fact that both of the doctors 
include the annexation of the Philippines and the reversal of 
a national tradition to which Washington and Lincoln have 
given the sanction of their large and candid minds. It is 
true, as the Outlook says, that “the temptation to preach on 
such subjects is the more seductive because moral principles 
are involved in them.” I should prefer to say that the meces- 
sity for preaching on them is the more zmferative because 
moral principles are involved in them. If we are “ tempted ” 
to preach on them, we are “tempted of God.” All the best 
traditions of the pulpit are favorable to such preaching. 
You could not despoil the history of the pulpit more effec- 
tively than by robbing it of the laurels it has won in this 
particular course; nor could the sinews of the modern 
preacher be more effectively unstrung than by denying him 
the privilege of addressing himself with all possible serious- 
ness and solemnity to the public discussion of questions of 
great public interest. I trust that to our Unitarian ministers 
and people no traditions of the Unitarian pulpit are more 
precious than those which are illuminated and glorified by 
the political preaching of Dr. Channing and Theodore Parker 
and Dr. Furness and Dr. Bellows and Samuel J. May and 
Samuel Longfellow and others of their kind. Losing the 
memory of Beecher’s anti-slavery service, would not Plymouth 
Church lose half its glorious fame? There is no reputation 
of a contemporary preacher that seems to me so enviable as 
that of the gentleman who, in our own body, has done most 
to keep alive that great tradition by the profound and ele- 
vated and intensely serious application of his thought to 
those questions that are of supreme political importance,— 
not particular party measures, but the morality of our general 
political and civic life. Much, of course, depends upon the 
way the thing is done. It can be done in a very ignorant 
and silly way, but herein it has no peculiarity. Preachers 
are not more ignorant about the Philippines than about “ the 
counsels of the blessed Trinity” or the birth of Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, without original sin. They can inform 
themselves about the Philippines much more easily and sat- 
isfactorily than about these things. But the moral temper is 
still more important. I can conceive that a preacher might 
speak of any engrossing political topic with such fairness and 
such kindliness that no one of any moral value to a church 
would be aggrieved. I could wish that it might be expected 
and demanded of every preacher on the eve of any local or 
general election that he should with all possible simplicity 
tell his people how he means to vote and why. A congrega- 
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tion of intelligent and well-meaning people ought to welcome 
such a frank disclosure of the preacher’s mind. They would 
more frequently, were it not for the survival of the miserable 
conception that agreement in opinion is the basis of church 
organization. 

“I strongly suspect that our system of voluntary support 
has much to answer for of timidity in the pulpit, together 
with such timid counsels as those against which I am con- 
tending here and now. To preach the truth to men who 
pay the preacher’s salary is a business beset with much 
difficulty and temptation. Yet I cannot but believe that, at 
least in our great cities, there are men revolting from the 
complacency of our churches, and their remoteness from 
matters of immediate and pressing importance, who would 
be attracted to a ministry as frank and bold as that of 
Theodore Parker. If it be not so, the sooner we establish 
industrial theological schools, and turn out a breed of men 
who, like George Fox and Saint Paul, can unite some honor- 
able craft with the preaching of God’s truth, as by them 
understood, the better. It must be a poor human specimen 
who would -not prefer such a dual function to a ministry 
emasculated after the manner which has been often, and is 
now again, commended to intelligent and thoughful minds. 


A Programme of Christian Socialism. 


Social reforms, and especially social reforms under re- 
ligious impulse, are in the air to-day. The latter have been 
familiar to thoughtful Englishmen ever since the early efforts 
of Kingsley and Maurice half a century ago. Yet even now 
“ Christian Socialism”? has never quite freed itself from the 
atmosphere of kindly but rather incoherent vagueness which 
clung about it in its cradle days. Something may be done 
toward dispelling this, if we look at the comparatively clear 
and scientific programme which has been formulated by two 
of the most eminent of the Christian Socialists of Germany, 
—the famous but heterodox divinity professors of Berlin 
University, Dr. Harnack and Dr. Kaftan. Kaftan wisely 
says :— 

“(1) Christianity and industrial life are two different 
spheres: the one relates to: our future and eternal life, the 
other to our temporal needs and their satisfaction upon 
earth. Hence Christianity is independent of any particular 
economical organization of society, and can coexist with all 
forms of industrial life. 

“(2) But Christianity and industrial life come into contact 
with each other (and consequently influence each other) in 
the sphere of moral duty. Christianity regards moral train- 
ing and moral activity in this life as the necessary conditions 
of man’s eternal life in the hereafter. And, on the other 
hand, industrial activity is impossible without moral conduct ; 
whilst, moreover, moral conduct is impossible without the 
physical basis which industrial activity supplies. 

“(3) Hence Christianity must treat it as our imperative 
religious duty to cause our country’s industrial activities to 
be ordered in such a manner as to become a fitting founda- 
tion for the working-out of the ethical ideals of Christ. To 
do this, it is, on the one hand, necessary to defend resolutely 
the essential and fundamental principles of the present order 
of our national industrial life, and, on the other, to demand 
imperatively certain changes in the form those principles 
have embodied themselves in.” 

So far, Prof. Kaftan. And here Harnack takes up the 
theme, and adds :— 

“To bring the present social life of our nation into har- 
mony with Christ’s ideals, our chief steps should be: — 

“(a@) To make an emphatic public stand against all moral 
evils which at present are practically tolerated by the State 
or by current popular feeling. 

“ (6) To give hearty help to all official or social institu- 
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tions which preserve marriage and family life, morality and 
decency, or which make it easier for the industrious to earn 
a livelihood and to protect their earnings, and easier for the 
weak and helpless to protect themselves and assert them- 
selves. ox : ay 

“(¢) To influence popular opinion so as to raise the socia 
esteem in which manual labor is held, to break down class 
prejudices, and give the various classes opportunities i 
meeting together, and for co-operating with each other in al 
activities of public usefulness. 

“(d) To encourage all efforts made to promote sympathy 
and maintain peace between different parties and classes in 
the community.”— Christian Life. 


Spiritual Consciousness. 


Man is an infinite little copy of God. ‘This is glory 
enough for me. I am a man, an invisible atom, a drop in 
the ocean, a grain of sand on the shore. But, little as I am, 
I feel that God is in me, because I can bring forth out of my 
chaos. I make books, which are creations. I feel in myse/f 
the future life. I am like a forest which has been more than 
once cut down: the new shoots are stronger than ever. I 
know I am rising toward the sky. The sunshine is on my 
head. The earth gives me its generous sap, but heaven 
lights me with the reflection of unknown worlds. You say 
the soul is only the result of our bodily powers. Why, then, 
is my soul more luminous when my bodily powers begin to 
fail? Winter is on my head, but eternal spring is in my 
heart. There I breathe at this moment the fragrance of the 
lilacs, the violets, and the roses, as twenty years ago. ‘The 
nearer I approach the end, the more plainly I hear the 
immortal symphonies of the worlds which invite me. 

It is marvellous, yet simple. It is a fairy tale, and yet it 
is historic. For half a century, I have been writing my 
thoughts in prose and verse, history, philosophy, drama, 
romance, tradition, satire, ode, and song. I have tried all, 
but I feel that I have not said a thousandth part of what is 
in me. When I go down to the grave, I can say, like many 
others, I have finished my day’s work; but I cannot say I 
have finished my life. My days will begin again the next 
morning. The tomb is not a blind alley, it is a thorough- 
fare. It closes on the twilight to open on the dawn.— Victor 
Hugo. : 


° The Pulpit. 


Living for Others, 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


_None of us liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himself.— Rom. 
xiv. 7. 


In this world there is no such thing as isolation. Every- 
thing stands wonderfully related to everything else. Chains 
of law, influence, relation and correlation, action and re- 
action, run everywhere, seen or unseen, through the worlds 
of matter and mind. The remotest things touch each other. 
The most opposite are mutually dependent. Things which 
seemingly have no more connection than.as if they were in 
opposite universes, really have connections the most intimate 
and vital. 4 

I see a ship in a harbor. Peacefully and securely it rides 
upon the waves and the tides. Why? Because there is a 
cable that I cannot see stretching down under the waters 
from the ship to an anchor. out of sight. This is widely 
typical. There are cables which we cannot see stretching 
everywhere. 


We look up at the sun, and are grateful for the light that 
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comes streaming down from his fiery face. But how little do 
we realize that no more truly does any mother hold her babe 
in her arms than does that sun hold our world, as his babe, 
day and night and century by century in his*great unseen 
arms! We look up at the mild moon in the sky of night, and 
are charmed by her gentle radiance. But how little do we 
think that that mild moon is the mother of the tides that 
heave and beat on all the oceans of earth! Among the 
myriad stars of the night are several that we call planets. 
We can scarcely think of them as anything else than shining 
specks in the great heaven. Yet, if the solar system has 
come into existence in the way that the astronomers gener- 
ally suppose,— that is, in the manner known as the Nebular 
Hypothesis,— then each and every one of those little shining 
spots which we call Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and 
Neptune, is a condition without which there could have been 
no such world as this earth. Think of it! Not only the 
existence of you and me, but the existence of the very earth 
upon which we live, dependent upon that dim, flickering 
something which the naked eye can but just discern in the 
great deep of space! 

But not only do mighty cables of unseen power and influ- 
ence extend from this world to the worlds that people the 
heavens above us, but such cables also bind everything 
on the earth to everything else on the earth. There is not 
a pebble by the sea but is the resultant of all the physical 
forces that have operated on the earth up to this time. 
One of these forces annihilated or changed at any time in 
the past, the pebble would be to-day somewhat different 
from what it is. 

We read with wonder, in our works on geology, of the 
changes that have taken place in the physical features of the 
earth during its geological history. Where now is land, once 
was sea; where now is sea, once was land; where now is 
mountain, once was valley; and, where now is valley, once 
was mountain. Where now are lands that are ice-bound, 
and inhabited only by reindeer, stunted pines, and stunted 
men, once were running rivers and smiling plains and lux- 
uriant forests and an abounding almost tropical life. A large 
part of America, to a line farther south than we are, seems 
once to have been covered, as Greenland is now, with snow 
and ice. Nearly all Europe was once in a similar condition. 

And so everywhere up and down the earth marks of past 
changes, the most stupendous, are discovered. All these 
changes have been operative in making the vegetable life, 
the animal life, the human life of the world what we see them 
now to be. J 

Nor may we suppose that man’s dependence is confined to 
physical nature. He is little, if at all, a dependent upon his 
brother man. Nation affects nation. Civilization springs 
from contiguous or preceding civilization. The little country 
of Greece, scarcely as large as one of our California counties, 
has had an effect so great as to be scarcely possible of esti- 
mation upon the civilization of Europe and America. The 
same is true of that single city of Italy, Rome. As much 
is true of that other country as small as Greece and in its 


> physical characteristics far less promising,— namely, Pales- 


tine; and of that city vastly smaller and in every way less 
imposing than Rome,— namely, Jerusalem. _ Either of these 
cities is only a point, microscopic in size: indeed, either of 
these countries is only a mere spot upon the face of the 
earth; and yet the history of the race would be an utterly 
different thing, so far as what is highest and most splendid 
in its achievements is concerned,— namely, its art, its philos- 
ophy, its literature, its law, its government, its science, its 
religion,-— if either of these countries or cities had not had 
an existence, or if, having an existence, it had run a career 
different from that which it has run. So strangely are the 
nations bound together into a great solidarity. So true 1s 
it that no nation or people exists to itself, or can exist to 
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But, if this is true between the different nations of the 
earth, what shall we say of the different parts of the same 
nation, or of the same city, or of the different individuals of 
the same community? How much closer still must their re- 
lationships and interests be! How much nearer still must 
they come to each other, not simply in physical contiguity, 
but in mutual influence and interdependence ! 

The truth is, we do not wear a garment but a thousand 
hands have helped make it for us. We do not partake of a 
meal but ten thousand hands, living and dead, have had their 
part in preparing it. The houses we live in, the books we 
read, the conveyances by which we travel, we could not have, 
had not millions of our fellow-beings with earnest trust and 
fidelity joined to work out together what alone they never 
could have worked out. In the wonderful economy of things, 
or, as it seems to me more deeply true to say, in the wonder- 
ful providence of God, all the people of the civilized world, 
and to a greater or less extent of the uncivilized, too, are 
working for all the rest. 

No man makes a discovery or an invention by which new 
power is gained over the physical forces of nature but the 
race is sooner or later benefited by it. No one does a good 
deed or speaks a noble word but he blesses the world. Nor 
is the converse of this any less true.. No one does an evil 
deed or speaks a false or cruel word but he curses the world. 
So firmly hand in hand are we with the rich and the poor, 
the learned and the unlearned, friends and enemies, those we 
have seen and those we have never seen, those who are near 
us and those who are separated by seas and continents 
from us. 

True, there is a sense in which it is a fact that the prog- 
ress of the race is by its war, its survival of the fittest 
through fierce struggles, its competition, its isolation of man 
from man, its hostility of man toward man. But there is a 
sense far more profound and far more important in which it 
is true that the progress of the race is by its sympathy, its 
friendship, its co-operation. 

We often hear in our day that condition of society ex- 
tolled as the perfect condition in which competition shall 
be free and full,— everybody competing with everybody,— 
every man living to himself and every man dying to himself. 
I do not think that that would be a perfect condition of society. 
The freedom to compete is doubtless good; for, if there must 
be competition, it is only fair and right that all should have 
as nearly as possible an equal chance. But there is some- 
thing better than competition, and that is co-operation. Of 
competition are born wars, strikes, conflicts, as between 
capital and labor. Of co-operation are born peace, harmony, 
mutual interest between capital and labor. Mutual interest 
and mutual helpfulness mean more and accomplish more for 
the real life of men and the real advance of the race than any 
rule or principle of “ Every man for himself, and the Devil 
take the hindermost,” can ever by any possibility do. 

Indeed, it is a famous saying of Miss Frances Willard, 
that noble queen among the women of our time, who did so 
much for so many causes of humanity and reform, that “life 
has only one problem to solve. That problem is, how to 
substitute for the old motto, ‘Each one for himself, and the 
Devil take the hindermost,’ this truer motto, ‘Each one for 
the other, so that there may be no hindermost for the Devil 
to take.’ ” 

Right here at this point, more than almost anywhere else, 
shines forth the divineness of Christianity as taught by 
Jesus. The religion of Jesus is first, middle, and last a 
religion of mutualness, co-operation, living for others as 
well as for one’s self. The unchristian spirit of the world is: 
“Compete, get ahead, elbow your way past your neighbor,— 
do it as politely as possible, but elbow your way past him, if 
you have the ability to do so. If others would be looked out 
for, let them look out for themselves.” But to all this Jesus, 
with a voice that rings clear as a bell through the whole 
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New Testament, says: ‘My human brothers, no! God is 
the Father of all alike. Ye are all brethren. Therefore put 
up your swords. Put away your selfish strifes and strugglings 
against each other. Whatsoever you would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them. Join hands in mutual 
helpfulness,—high and low, rich and poor, learned and un- 
learned.” F 

Christianity has nominally made great conquests in the 
world. Nearly a quarter of the human race are to-day 
called Christians. And yet how little, after all, does that 
signify! for how far is the world — nay, how far are the so- 
called Christian portion of the world — from any adequate un- 
derstanding and exemplification.at all of that religion of love, 
kindness, interest in others, care for others, which Jesus really 
taught! The “cross ” hangs as an ornament on the bosoms of 
women, adorns the walls of homes, lifts itself aloft from the 
spires of churches and cathedrals, over half the world. Yet 
how little has the real spirit of the cross — the spirit which says 
as Jesus said, I live “not to be ministered unto, but to min- 
ister ’— been manifested anywhere, even where the cross sym- 
bol meets the eye oftenest! A vast deal is said in our day 

‘ about “salvation by the cross.” But how often is the thing 
meant by the words a purely selfish thing, as far from the 
self-forgetting spirit of Jesus and his cross, almost, as light is 
from darkness! The salvation that Jesus proclaimed was 
a salvation which forgot self, forgot even one’s own soul, in 
care and love for others. Said he, Whosoever shall seek to 
save his life (that is, his soul) shall lose it; but whosoever 
shall lose his soul for my sake and the gospels,— that is to say, 
whosoever shall lay aside his anxiety and worry about his 
own salvation, and give his strength and heart to doing 
faithfully the work that God has given him to do day by day 
as he goes through the world,— he shall find that he has se- 
cured for himself by so doing the richest salvation that 
earth or heaven knows anything about. By living such a 
life of human service he has drunk into the real spirit of the 
cress, which is unselfishness and desire to do good; and, as 
a result, a salvation incomparably nobler and better than any 
selfish worrier about his own soul ever dreamed of has 
come into his life. 

It seems strange that it should be so hard a thing for men 
to learn —for us all, you and me, to learn— how barren a 
thing life is if self is the central thing in it. No matter who 
the man may be,—how high, how low, how rich, how 
poor,— if he lives for himself alone, his life is unutterably 
stale and unprofitable; and, in his hours of clearest con- 
sciousness, he knows it, feels it. Indeed, he can never get 
quite rid of the stinging, aching consciousness of it. He 
is not living as he ought to live. He is making of his life 
only a fraction of what he ought to make of it; and so he 
stands ever-blushing and ashamed before God, his fellow- 
men, and himself, and he must go blushing and ashamed 
into eternity. 

He who does not habitually think generous thoughts and 
feel unselfish feelings and plan and exert himself for others 
outside of himself, it were better for that man if he had 
never been born. He tramples upon the first law of his 
being and all being. There is no place in the world for him. 
Everything without him and within him testifies that he is an 
alien and an outlaw. 

Says Emerson in that noble lecture of his— one of the 
ae ae ever delivered — on“ The Fortunes of the Republic” : 

hope America will come to have its pride in being a 
nation of servants, and not of the served. How can men 
have any other ambition where the reason has not suffered a 
disastrous eclipse?” This is a lesson which nations need to 
learn as well as individuals, and especially is it a lesson for 
our own nation to-day. 

Nothing on earth was made for itself alone, or has a right 
to exist, unless it cast in its lot with the rest of God’s crea- 
tion, not only to receive, but to give. 
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“ Not to myself alone,” 
The circling star with honest pride doth boast, 
“ Not to myself I rise and set.” 


“ Not to myself alone,” 
The heavy-laden bee doth murmuring hum, 
“Not to myself alone from flower to flower 
I rove the wood, the garden, and the bower, 
And to the hive at evening weary come.” 


“ Not to myself alone,” 
The streamlet whispers on its pebbly way, 
“‘ Not to myself alone I sparkling glide: 
I scatter life and health on every side, 
And strew the field with herb and floweret gay.” 


“ Not to myself alone! ” 

O man, forget not thou — earth’s honored priest, 
Its tongue, its soul, its life, its pulse, its heart — 
In earth’s great chorus to sustain ¢/y part. 

Chiefest of all, at Love’s ungrudging feast, 

Play not the niggard. 

Live unto thy neighbor, live unto thy God,— 

Not to thyself alone! \ 


All the universe through, in the heavens and in the earth, in 
great things and in small, in matter and in mind, in things 
temporal and superficial, and in the deepest and most endur- 
ing things of the spirit, so far as we can discern or know, 
there is one universal, binding law : — 


“ To give is to live, 
To deny is to die.” 


And a life of self-forgetting love and service should not be 
regarded as a mere duty and a hardship, but as a privilege 
and a joy. It is in service that life finds its crown, its 
heaven. He misses life’s best and sweetest who misses it. 
Wealth and talent and influence may well be desired, but not 
because thus their possessor may be lifted up into a selfish 
and self-centred isolation of eminence above his fellows. 
There is no good in that, and no permanent joy. Wealth 


and talent and influence should be valued for the power they © 


give their possessor to help his fellows. 

I think there are almost no persons in the world that we 
should pity so much as those who, with abundant opportunity 
to do good to others, pass through life and do not do it; 
for example, men with great numbers of employees under 
their control,— men standing at the head of great railroad 
corporations, and great mercantile and manufacturing 
establishments, who are selfish of soul, and use all their 
immense power and influence for mere greed and ambition 
instead of being broad-minded and generous, and making 
themselves—as some of our men of wealth have done— 
great public benefactors and friends of the race. It is im- 
possible to realize not simply how deeply such persons vio- 


late a primal law of their being, but what a stupendous loss - 


to themselves personally they bring upon themselves. A 
privilege, rightly looked at, the greatest that God ever 
places in any human being’s hands, they suffer to slip from 
them. When they might leave behind them as they pass 
through the world a trail of light, they leave little but dark- 
ness. ‘Truly precious possessions, and greatly to be coveted, 
are talent, genius, wealth, influence, power among men, if 
only the possessor has the wisdom and grace to use these for 
high and worthy purposes. But anything else than precious 
possessions are they, and anything but things to be coveted, if 


with them do not go the grace and wisdom to use them 


nobly. 

It is impossible in soberness and reason to say any- 
thing else than that life is a failure, and worse than a 
failure,— a curse,— which gains all the wealth of a Vander- 
bilt, or all the fame of a Byron, or all the power of a 
Napoleon, if it does not, as the total result of it, bless the 
world: whereas that life is a success, a grand and ardently 
to be coveted success, which is not known outside of its 
little village or neighborhood, if only it sheds about it there 
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ae a fragrance as many and many a humble life does 
shed. ; 

_ Did you ever read Jean Ingelow’s simple and touching 
little story, “The Candle by the Sea”? The world is full 
of just such stories, and, thank God, stories that are true. 
One wild March night long ago, in a fisherman’s hut on a 
dangerous part of the coast of England, sat a young girl at 
her spinning-wheel, and looked out on the dark driving 
clouds, and listened, trembling, to the wind and the ocean, 
The morning dawned at last. But one boat that should 
have been riding on the waves was missing,— her father’s 
boat! and half a mile from his cottage her father’s body was 
washed up on the shore. You may imagine the awful an- 
guish which that morning brought to the poor fisherman’s 
daughter. She watched her father’s body, according to the 
custom of her people, till it was laid in the grave. Then she 
lay down on her bed and slept, and by night got up and set 
a candle in her window, as a beacon to the fishermen, and 
a guide, so that they, in the darkness, might know where 
to go, and not be lost on the rocks, as her poor father had 
been. She sat by the candle all night and trimmed it, and 
spun. ‘Then, when day dawned, she went to bed and slept in 
the sunshine. So many hanks of yarn as she had spun be- 
fore for her daily bread she spun still, and one over to buy 
her nightly candle ; and from that time until the writing of 
the story, for fifty years, through youth, maturity, and old 
age, she turned night into day, and in the snow-storms of 
winter, through driving mists, deceptive moonlight, and solemn 
darkness, that dangerous harbor on that northern coast was 
never once without the light of her candle. How many lives 
she saved by that candle, it is impossible to say; how many 
a dark night the fishermen, depending on it, went fearlessly 
forth, cannot now be told. But there it stood, regular as a 
light-house, steady as constant care could make it. Always 
bright when the night was darkest, they had only to keep it 
constantly in view, and they were safe. However far they 
had gone out to sea, they had only to bear straight down 
upon that lighted window, and they were sure of a safe en- 
trance into the harbor. 

Fifty years of life and labor; fifty years of self-denial, 
without a single day of intermission or rest; fifty years of 
living for others, with never a thought of recompense! How 
beautiful and divine it was!. Oh, how poor and mean seem 
the lives of many whom the world calls great beside the life 
of that poor woman! Marble columns are erected and statues 


carved, to commemorate the names of the earth’s honored | 


ones. But there never was a column or statue that was 
grand enough for this woman. 5 

Let us learn a lesson from her life. We cannot all be 
rich; we cannot all be talented or learned; we cannot all 
be widely known or influential; we cannot all occupy promi- 
nent positions before the public. But we can all do better: 
we can all live lives of helpfulness to our fellow-men. There 
is not one of us all who cannot, if he chooses, go through 
the world shedding real blessings on every side of him at 
every step he takes. He can assist the needy; he can com- 
fort the sad; he can speak words of cheer to the doubting 
and the discouraged; he can help others to be honest by 
being honest himself; he can help others to be faithful in 
duty by always being faithful in duty himself; he can smile 
on little children when he meets them; he can be deferential 
to the aged; he can contribute his might either of money or 
labor to this and that good cause which appeals to him ; and, 
in a thousand ways that no one can tell of, he can assist his 
fellow-beings to become happier and better. 


“ They who walk on firmer land 
To the mired may reach the hand; 
Dwellers in the golden light 
May fling radiance down the night ; 
Strong of limb may help the weak, 
Clear of eye the path may seek, 
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Pure of heart may lift the stain, 
Firm of nerve may soothe the pain. 
All below from all above 

May take healing, light, and love,— 
Such the law of kith and kin, 
Written full on all within ; 

Every fibre’s joy or’pain 

Vibrates to that golden strain ; 
Every spring of human blood 
Flows with human brotherhood. 
He whose living serves zo¢ man 
Mars the music of God’s plan.” 


We are sometimes disposed to complain, and think it a 
hardship that we have sacrifices to make and burdens to 
bear, and to wish a time might come when it should be other- 
wise. But we have only to stop a moment to consider, ere 
we see that no more foolish complaint or wish could pos- 
sibly be made. It is the glory and blessedness of our lives’ 
that we can love and sympathize, and do good by our living, 
“rejoicing with those who rejoice, and weeping with those 
who weep.” It seems to me the thought that one had none 
to love and none to be cheered by his sympathy; that he 
was interesting himself to help forward no noble cause; that 
the world, when he was dead, would heave a sigh of relief for 
a useless thing removed out of its way instead of shedding 
tears of sorrow over a benefactor gone,— oh, it seems to me 
that such a thought must be unendurable, crushing, to any 
right-thinking mind ! 

I say it is not our misfortune, it is our glory, that we can 
love, care, feel, do, and, if need be, sacrifice and suffer, for 
those who need us, and thus join hands with Jesus Christ 
and the best men and women of the race, and with God, in 
saving the world from its sin and sorrow, and in lifting it up 
a little nearer to heaven. 


Spiritual Life. 


He never sends any message that He doesn’t mean. He 
means the comfort just as much as He does the blaming. 
A, D. 1. Whitney. 

Bod 


The worship we offer to a Father of universal, impartial 
goodness to all his children is only complete when we go 
forth to breathe the same spirit in our daily walks.— C. C. 


flussey. 
& 


Only a faith which is sufficient to believe beyond the see- 
ing, and a love which is able to walk childlike and lowly 
with its God, are willing to acknowlege the stupendous mys- 
tery without losing their heart and trust.— Henry Walder 


Foote. 
a 


The exercise of patience involves a continual practice of 
the presence of God, for we may be’ come upon at any mo- 
ment for an almost heroic display of good temper; and it is 
a short road to unselfishness, for nothing is left to self. All 
that seems to belong most intimately to self, to be selfs 
private property, such as time, home, and rest, are invaded 
by these continual trials of patience.— /rederick W. Faber. 


& 
PRAYER. 


Most merciful God, our Father in heaven, who alone art 
perfectly holy, just, and true, grant that we may desire and 
will, both now in our prayer and at all times in our whole 
life, what is pleasing and acceptable to thee. Give us grace 
that we may have no wish which we may not bring to thee 
in our prayer, and purpose nothing in which we may not 
seek thy help. So may our spirits be at one with thine, and 
our prayers be such as thou wilt hear and answer, 
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The Ministers’ Institute. 


The eleventh biennial session of the Min- 
isters’ Institute was held in the Church of 
Our Father, Buffalo, N.Y., October 24-27. 

According to the custom of the institute 
a sermon opened the session. The preacher 
was Rev. Howard N. Brown, King’s Chapel, 
Boston. ‘‘Faith’’ was the subject treated. 
‘‘Faith is put before us by Jesus, not as 
a small, subordinate energy, but as an enor- 
mous, commanding power.’’ And right here 
it may be said that the great word running 
all through the session was ‘‘faith.’’ 

Tuesday morning, 
nine, Rev. T. R. Slicer, president, called 
the institute to order with a short opening 
address, in which he referred to the experi- 
ment of holding the institute in a city out- 
side of New England. The president did 
not say it,—but he might have,—that the 
new impulse given the Church of Our Father 
amply justified the experiment, and ought to 
justify other experiments of like nature. 

Rev. A. L. Hudson, minister of the 
church, followed Mr. Slicer with a short 
address of welcome. He also spoke of the 
institute’s courage in coming to Buffalo. 
Such an act on its part marked an epoch in 
our Unitarianism. ° It showed that we recog- 
nized our responsibility as a national Church. 

After these short addresses, Rev. Orello 
Cone, D.D., read a paper on ‘‘Paulinism 
and the Philosophy of Religion.’’ Accord- 
ing to the essayist, Paul’s philosophy was 
not such as to satisfy the demands of modern 
thought. God was a being outside the uni- 
verse ; man, a creature of sinful flesh, and at 
enmity to God: therefore there was need of 
atonement. This atonement was made by 
Jesus Christ, who was the second Adam from 
heaven, and who repaired the havoc made by 

_ the first Adam. Paul’s idea of God was He- 
braic: his idea of man, Hellenic and Hebraic. 

The next essayist, Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg 
of Harvard University, chose as his subject 
‘*Psychology and Mysticism.’’ And, cer- 
tainly, he surrounded the minds of the mem- 
bers of the institute with a cloud of mist,— 
mostly their own fault. His true and sharp 
criticisms of modern Spiritualism led to 
considerable discussion. Dr. Miinsterberg 
defined his science—psychology—in such a 
way as to make clear that in the study of 
psychology the mind, which is the object of 
study, comes under the forms of time and 
space, and by so much is unreal, whereas the 
real mind is not under these forms. The 
studied mind is not reality. The reality is 
mind without these limitations,—hence im- 
mortal. Whether all the professor said was 
understood or not, the deep impresion made 
was that, as spiritual beings, we are immor- 
tal, and that we do not need the help of 
physical manifestations; and, further, that 
these manifestations were outside the sphere 
of the spirit, and of no help anyway. 

The afternoon discussion developed consid- 
erable divergence of opinion. Dr. S. H. 
Mellone of Belfast, Ireland, opened with a 
short review of Dr. Cone’s paper, Paul, said 
the speaker, was an Eastern of the Easterners, 
and therefore extremely figurative in his 
thought and writings. His philosophy was 
personal. In reviewing Dr. Miinsterberg’s 


promptly at half-past. 
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paper, Dr. Mellone laid some emphasis on 
a possible distinction between the supernor- 
mal and the supernatural. There might be 
events out of the normal, but none outside 
the natural. The discussion was participated 
in by Rev. Mr. Hawes of. Toronto,, who saw 
no place for a miracle under any form or 
name; by Rev. Dr. Bixby, who thought the 
essayist went too far, and was arbitrary: in 
excluding the possible appearance of the dead 
to the living on earth; by Rev. Charles E. 
St. John, who held, with the essayist, that 
physical demonstrations could have no value 
in the spiritual life. Many others spoke, 
some showing that the essay was not under- 
stood, while others said they found great 
help in the mystics, new and old. 

In replying to his critics, Dr. Miinsterberg 
went again over his position, and cleared the 
air of misunderstandings. 

The platform meeting in the evening was, 
in its way, as solid in its utterances as any 
given at the institute. Dr. Thayer of Cin- 
cinnati spoke for the hopeful side of Unita- 
rianism. Its thoughts of God, of creation, of 
man, of life and destiny, were full to the 
brim and flowing over with hope. St. John 
spoke for enthusiasm, not only in what he 
said, but in the way he said it. We hear 
living truth, which ought to thrill us through 
and through, and send us out enthusiastic 
missionaries. Rev. W. D. Simonds, Madi- 
son, Wis., spoke for the people. ‘‘Useless 
things die.’’ If we as a church are not of 
use, we shall die. And we must show our 
right to be by being of use to the people. 
Secretary Eliot said that, while all life 
tended to complexity, it was the work of the 
Unitarian Church to keep religion simple, — 
‘‘the simplicity toward Jesus. ’’ 

‘*The Minister in the Pulpit’? was the 
subject for Wednesday, the ‘‘ Practical Day.’’ 
Two addresses were given in the morning, by 
Rev. Dr. Savage and Rev. Mr. Calthrop. 
The first speaker said that the present age 
was the second greatest in the world’s his- 
tory. Larger ideas of God, of the universe, 
of man, of incarnation, of inspiration, had 
fallen upon us. The old churches could not 
or did not take them in in their fulness. 

Mr. Calthrop said that faith is the need 
of the minister,—faith in the integrity of 
human nature and human faculties, faith in 
nature itself as a thing to be trusted, —that 
is, faith in the integrity of the divine uni- 
verse. 

The afternoon’s discussion, as _ usual, 
brought out considerable difference of opin- 
ions. Rey. Dr. Brundage of Albany, N.Y., 
would have the minister get close to the peo- 
ple by interesting himself in the social ques- 
tions that are interesting them. But the 
thought which bore in most upon the mem- 
bers was that of immortality. A clear note 
and call on this hope would help men to bear 
their burdens. 

The people thronged on Wednesday even- 
ing to hear Rev. Dr. Hale. The seats were 
full, and the aisles crowded. Dr. Hale, in 
his address on ‘‘The Traditions of the Uni- 
tarian Pulpit,’? was himself living in the 
midst of memories to him present. And, as 
he told of Channing, Dewey, Bellows, 
Weiss, Parker, Putnam, Furness, and others, 
they, too, lived again for those hearing. But, 
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while Dr. Hale praised those men, he did 
not make the younger men feel that all the 
glory had departed. The paradise of the 
Unitarian pulpit was yet to come. May the. 
institute and the world long be spared this 
voice, which has always been for freedom, 
love, and youth! 

The last day of the institute, Thursday, 
was denominated the ‘‘Historical Day.’’ 
The first paper in the morning, by Prof. 
Francis A. Christie, Meadville Theological 
School, was on ‘‘Modern German Theol- 
ogy.’’ Prof. Christie began with Schleier- 
macher, with whom modern German theology 
began. Divine grace, redeeming men through 
Christ, was his leading idea, and has been 
that of German theology since his day. 
Prof. Christie touched on Kant’s rigorous 
moral system, and its place in German the- 
ology; on Biedermann, with his mystical 
Orthodoxy and nationalistic piety; on Dor- 
ner, who, with other moderates, softened the 
varying shades of Orthodoxy; on Strauss and 
his mythical theories; Ritschl, .who made 
the kingdom of God mean the kingdom of — 
love. The most recent—and to Unitarians, 
perhaps, the most interesting—is Prof. 
Troltsch of Heidelberg, who breaks with 
supernaturalism, and supports faith by a cau- 
tious metaphysical interpretation of the 
whole historic development. Prof. Henry 
S. Nash of the Protestant Episcopal Semi- 
nary, Cambridge, treated ‘‘The Social Ideal 


and the Dogma of Creation,’’ through 
Greek, Hebrew, Christian, and modern 
thought. The essayist showed that the ideal 


of creation—as to by whom and to what end 
and out of what creation was—must become 
a working social dogma. 

The closing essay was by Rev. Dr. John 
P. Peters, rector of St. Michael’s Church 
(Protestant Episcopal), New York, ‘‘Light 
thrown by Archeology upon Old Testament 
Criticism.’’ The great service of archzol- 
ogy was to correct somewhat the extreme con- 
clusions of the subjective critics. Besides, 
light was thrown on the history, customs, 
and religion of Israel, but, at present, not 
to so great an extent as Sayce and such 
archeologists proclaim. Sayce is wholly un- 
scientific. Higher criticism, subjective and 
archeological, makes it impossible to return 
to the old ideas of the Bible. After the 
lecture, Dr. Peters threw stereopticon pict- 
ures on the canvas, showing the site of 
Nippur and the work of excavation in which 
he was engaged for two seasons. ‘This was 
the closing address of an institute which, for 
the high character of the work, has not been 
surpassed in any of the sessions. 

The Church of Our Father, Buffalo, made 
the institute not only welcome, but in every 
way possible made the occasion most enjoy- 
able. The trip to Niagara Falls and the trip 
down the ‘‘gorge’? was a free excursion. 
given by the young men of the church, and 
was enjoyed by all. The vote of thanks, 
moved by Rev. D. M. Wilson, was heartily 
voted on and carried. 

The business meetings of the session 
were profitable, in that they showed that the 
younger men of the ministry were determined 
to keep up the high standard of scholarship 
which has always marked the Unitarian pul- 
pit. A summer divinity school, courses of 
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reading for younger ministers, and lists of 
books of the liberal faith were topics of dis- 
cussion. Committees were appointed to carry 
out the suggestions made. 

The institute, remembering that one of its 
founders and early and most able presidents 
was the late Dr. Joseph Henry Allen, passed 
a resolution memorializing his services. 
This resolution was written by Rev. Edward 
E. Hale, and presented to the institute by 
Rev. E. C. Elder of Keene,-N.H. 

The officers of the institute elected at this 


session are as follows: president, Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer, New York; secretary and 
treasurer, Rev. Russell N. Bellows, New 


York; Rev. George Batchelor, Boston; Rev. 
Samuel B. Stewart, Lynn, Mass.; Rev. 
W. W. Fenn, Chicago, Ill. ; Prof. Edward 
Hale, Cambridge, Mass.; Rev. Paul R. 
Frothingham, New Bedford, Mass. 

ALBERT WALKELEY. 


Literature. 
For an Age of Doubt.*- 


Whether or not the present time is one 
which may be most fitly called an age of 
doubt is a question about which some little 
argument might be maintained. Many things 
once believed are now quite widely disbe- 
lieved. On the other hand, the sceptics 
themselves sometimes make such preposterous 
assertions that one is tempted to call it an 
age of credulity. But there is certainly a 
large and intelligent class, very well de- 
scribed by Dr. Van Dyke as ‘‘doubters,’’ to 
whom his book is particularly addressed. 
We ourselves can but doubt, however, as to 
the effect which this book is likely to have 
on their minds, or, rather, we are strongly 
inclined to think that the good results to 
spring from it must be looked for in quite 
another quarter. 

Its transparent earnestness, sincerity, and 
ability are worthy of great praise; but the 
cool and cautious reader will frequently find 
himself put into Hamlet’s mood when he 
said, ‘‘Methinks the lady doth protest too 
much.’’ We turn to the preface, and read 
with deep and growing interest, till we find 
it said that the aim of the book is ‘‘to 
make him [Christ] evident, as the final and 
immutable revelation of God.’’ Then we 
are obliged to pause and ask by what test we 
or anybody else is to know a ‘‘final and im- 
mutable revelation’’ when we see it. A rev- 
elation? Certainly: one that is adequate, 
more than sufficient, immeasurable, if you 
please. But who knows, or how is it impor- 
tant, whether, as it stands, it is the last, and 
can suffer no change? This is one of the 
touches, unhappily met with too often 
throughout the book, which will give great 
comfort to those among the truly ‘‘orthodox’’ 
who can be placated with words and names, 
but which for honest criticism flavor the 
whole argument with some distaste. 

The chapter on ‘‘The Gospel of a Person’’ 
is perhaps the best. This is both timely and 
eloquent, and it speaks the language of liv- 
ing souls. If here and there it may seem to 
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deal in exaggerations (though no charge of 
that kind is here made), it is the excess that 
comes from deep loyalty and love and rever- 
ence for the person of Christ, with which we 
all like to come in touch. The chapter on 
‘‘The Unveiling of the Father’’ undertakes 
a modest and moderate defence of the dogma 
of the Trinity. On the whole, it is one of 
the best that was ever written; but we risk 
nothing in saying that it will convince only 
those who have a strong desire to be con- 
vinced. That doctrine came into existence, 
we are told, ‘‘to meet an imperious neces- 
sity. That necessity was the defence of the 
actual worship of Christ, the actual trust in 
Christ as the unveiler of the Father.’’ But, 
since the followers of Arius worshipped 
Christ as ardently as the Athanasian party, 
and believed equally in a divine revelation 
made by him, one wonders what there is of 
this ‘‘imperious necessity’’ other than sheer 
assumption. Certainly, no facts of history 
are alleged which in the least warrant the 
construction thus put upon them. 

However, Unitarians ought to be among 
the last to quarrel with Dr. Van Dyke’s 
book. It so completely gives away the case 
of Orthodoxy, so far as any Orthodoxy 
lingers which they are concerned to oppose, 
that it is probably more effective than any 
weapon they could forge. We said that its 
chief influence shouldbe looked for elsewhere 
than in the class to which it is openly ad- 
dressed. A few quotations will perhaps help 
to justify this prediction: ‘‘It accepts, with- 
out reserve or qualification, the perfect hu- 
manity of Christ.’’ ‘*The Godhood that 
was in him was such as manhood is capable 
of receiving’’ (not a specially prepared or 
created manhood, be it observed). ‘‘If there 
is anything in regard to which the New Tes- 
tament makes positive and undoubting affir- 
mation, it is the complete, genuine, and 
veritable humanity of Christ.’’ These state- 
ments are indeed balanced, or supposedly 
balanced, by others which seem to bring the 
author’s thought within the standards of the 
creeds. He himself tells us, however, that 
by many they are regarded as dangerous; and 
this doubtless shows us where they have 
found their most vulnerable mark. 

But, if at last this gospel finds general 
acceptance, what is there left to fight about? 
Military critics speak of a tactical victory, 
which appears to mean that one army camps 
on the field, while its opponent, in all other 
respects, gets what it wants. Orthodoxy, in 
this case, camps on the field; but all the 
fruits of victory remain with that liberal 
thought which was at first driven out of the 
Church. Dr. Van Dyke is helping to put 
a new soul into Orthodoxy, and they who 
read his book will gain a new sense of the 
power of the movement to which he belongs. 
But, more than this, it is worth reading for 
the very noble message it aims to deliver: 
“¢To see Christ as the true Son of God and 
the brother of all men is to be sure that the 
soul is free, and that God is good, and that 
the’end of life is noble service. ”’ 


A CENTURY OF INDIAN EPIGRAMS. Chiefly 
from the Sanskrit of Bhartrihari. By Paul 
Elmer More. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.—Mr. More is considerate enough 
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to give his unlearned readers a brief account 
of Bhartrihari, from whose stanzas these epi- 
grams have been put into English verse. He 
is said to have been a ruler in Oujein, who 
abdicated his throne and withdrew to the 
woods to pass the rest of his life in a her- 
mitage, enjoying the tranquillity of isolation. 
It is possible that Bhartrihari’s name has 
been given to a floating anthology; though 
Mr. More accepts without hesitation their 
traditional origin, finding in them a flavor 
distinct from ‘‘the other thousands of epi- 
grams.’’ The Hindu thought of woman as 
an evil influence, to be feared and shunned, 
is here; and yet there is occasionally a genu- 
ine expression of simple affection, half ten- 
der and half perplexed. One of the pret- 
tiest pictures is this :— 


‘*A traveller, pausing at the village well, 
His hollowed palms a cup, 
Bends down to drink, but, caught as by a 
spell, 
With thirst unslaked, looks up. 


‘*And the fair keeper of the fountain stands, 
Her girlish laughter stilled, 
Nor careth from her urn into his hands 
How thin a stream is spilled. ’’ 


The poems of meditation have much that is 
akin to our later Western thought, as well as 
much that reflects the Hindu ideas of self- 
effacement and renunciation. Browning’s 
‘*Never the Time and the Place’’ is here in 
less poetic form, and half a dozen similar 
comparisons of the thoughts with those of 
Western verse might be made. There are 
many stanzas which one would like to quote, 
both to show the delicacy of the poetic form 
and the wealth of Hindu wisdom therein em- 
bodied; but two or three must suffice :— 


‘“*Through all the world thou rangest, O my 
soul! 
Seeking, and will not rest. 
Behold, the peace of Brahma and thy goal 
Hideth in thine own breast!’’ 


‘‘Who is the Brahmin? He who trembleth 


not 

When snaps the cord that bound to human 
lot, 

Who, losing all, is glad, whose peace is 
known 


Unto himself alone.’’ 


‘¢Bear not the burthen of a world outworn, 
Nor to the future bow; 
With every hour thy joy be newly born, 
And earth be new-created every morn: 
Thy life is here and now.’’ 


War MEMORIES OF A CHAPLAIN. By H. 
Clay Trumbull. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.—Rev. H. Clay Trumbull 
had a long and varied experience as chaplain 
in the Civil War, and he bears now the ex- 
tended title of chaplain-in-chief of the com- 
mandery-in-chief of the military order of the 
Loyal Legion of the United States. He has 
grouped reminiscences of his army life 
around special topics rather than attempted 
to give its history in sequence. After pre- 
paring the way by chapters on the place and 
work of army chaplains in general and the 
conditions under which they held religious 
services, he proceeds to more detailed per- 
sonal experiences and anecdotes of men or 
events that came under his own observation. 
His life as a prisoner in Charleston, Colum- 
bia, and Libby Prisons, uncertain of his 
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fate, since he was suspected of being a spy, 
is alone enough to show that he shared cheer- 
fully the lot of his soldier friends, and did 
what he could to comfort, help, and inspire 
them. A surprising chapter to those who 
know little of this subject will be that on 
‘‘Deserters and Desertions,’’ which gives a 
terrible picture of the state of affairs when 
substitute brokers and bounty-jumpers were 
flourishing, and when it had been repeatedly 
proved that desertion to the rear was neither 
difficult nor dangerous. The severity of the 
measures taken to prevent this might have 
been prevented, had the evil been properly 
faced at the beginning of the war. Arch- 
_bishop Ireland, himself a chaplain in the 
Civil War, believes that a book like this 
reveals ‘‘the real spirit of our armies more 
than descriptions of battles and military 
movements.’’ Certainly, no one is in a 
position to know more about the thoughts 
and feelings of the men than one who shares 
with them in their daily trials and dangers, 
and who has at the same time opportunities 
to meet them with peculiar sympathy for real 
acquaintance. 


WILD EELIN: HER ESCAPADES, ADVENT- 
URES, AND BITTER Sorrows. By William 
Black. Illustrated by T. De Thulstrup. 
New York and London: Harper Brothers. 
$1.75.—We like William Black, and always 
have liked him. We like everything he 
writes, even when he overdoes descriptions 
of the weather and catches too many salmon 
to match the population. We like his 
women, and Wild Eelin is one of the best of 
them. Still, she might have been wiser. 
She might have been more moderate and dis- 
creet, to the great advantage of herself, her 
mother, her lovers, and of all concerned. 
The key-note of the story is the loyalty of 
the Scotchman, wherever he may be, to the 
person and the fortunes of those who are at 
the head of his clan. We know hard-headed 
people who would regard as drivelling non- 
sense the sentiment of the blind old Scotch- 
man, who returns from Canada to find in 
Wild Eelin and her mother objects of idola- 
trous worship. There is far-fetched roman- 
ticism in the attempt of the old man’s son to 
rebuild the fallen fortunes of the family 
without revealing himself. There are other 
men and other things in the book as prepos- 
terously sentimental as these. But, for all 
that, the book is fresh, racy, human, attrac- 
tive. An unnecessary sadness creeps into the 
ending. Fate did not require that this one 
person rather than another should die to 
bring the story to its necessary conclusion. 


A Book on Cats. By Mrs. W. Chance. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.—This 
discourse on cats gives incidentally much 
curious information about these creatures, 
besides including many anecdotes about the 
cats of famous personages who have cele- 
brated their pets in prose or verse, and also 
liberal quotations from Champfleury, Pierre 
Loti, Théophile Gautier, and others. The 
claim to special originality is made only for 
the drawings, which are indeed individual 
and effective, though occasionally too vague 
in outline for one not endowed with a good 
~imagination. Judging from this book, one 
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would say that French cats must be the most 
interesting; and, of these, none are more so 
than Gautier’s Pierrot and Seraphita of the 
white dynasty, who died, leaving three black 
kittens behind them. The three were named 
Enjolras, Gavroche, and Eponine, in honor 
of Victor Hugo’s great novel. The chroni- 
cle ends with Gautier’s comment: ‘‘They 
served to remind us of the creations of the 
master we loved. The only thing is that, 
when we reread Les Misérables, it seems 
to us the principal réles in the novel are 
filled by black cats, which in no way di- 
minishes the interest of it for us.’’ Cat- 
lovers (and their name is legion) will like to 
look this book over, and find approval and 
confirmation of their taste. 


THE DESTROYER. By Benjamin Swift. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
$1.25.—Love is the destroyer here; and it 
does a deal of devastation through the pages 
of this novel, before the true lover and his 
bride are brought together in the last para- 
graph. The thought of the book is that love 
may become a destroyer in two ways, ‘‘if 
obeyed to excess or if disobeyed.’’ In one 
case here the ruin is slow, stretching out 
through years: in another it is a devouring 
whirlwind, ending in insanity and death, 
involving the unhappiness of others. In the 
case of the two lovers in whose fate we are 
supposed to be mainly interested, love unites 
and blesses finally, while yet there was time 
‘*to gather up Love’s precious harvest dust, ’’ 
as the author expresses it. Mr. Swift either 
has not the gift of clear, direct statement or 
it pleases him to adopt a peculiar, semi-mys- 
tical style. When the two lovers meet, it 
seems ‘‘like the joyous intrigue and com- 
passion of the Invisible.’’ ‘While they were 
separated, ‘‘their souls had fled like fugi- 
tives up and down between the gates of birth 
and death, in terror of both gates.’’ One is 
not always quite sure of the meaning; and 
perhaps that is one reason why the story 
drags occasionally, even where it should be 
most absorbing. 


An AMATEUR FIREMAN. By James Otis. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50.— 
No writer for boys is better known than Mr. 
Otis. Since the appearance of Zody Tyler, 
he has produced a large number of books, 
many of them in a similar vein. Here we 
have a bootblack determined to become a 
fireman, and gradually working his way up to 
an honored position. The good points in 
the book are its understanding of boy tastes 
and temptations, its fair and reasonable pict- 
ure of life among street boys, its emphasis 
of the value of right conduct, pluck, and 
determination, and its stirring incidents, all 
of which are quite legitimate in a book 
about firemen, and which yet fall far short 
of actual incidents as described in magazine 
articles recently. It is a pity to have the 
book so crowded with slang, however true to 
life it may be. It may be that such books 
do something toward extending a spirit of 
brotherly sympathy among boys in general 
for those less fortunately situated. That is 
the more likely, since there is no preaching 
nor evident effort to do missionary work. 
Mr. Otis’s boys stand on their own feet 
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Oo-MaH-Ha To-Wa-THA (Omaha City). 
By Fannie Reed Giffen, With illustrations 
by Susette La Flesche Tibbles (Bright Eyes). 
Published by the authors, Lincoln, Neb.— 
This is a charming little collection of docu- 
ments, letters, stories, and pictures illus- 
trating the life and history of the Omaha 
Indians. One of the curious legends is the 
folk-lore story told by the chief of- the 
Omaha tribe. It is entitled ‘‘The Rabbit 
and the Turtle.’’ The adventures are simi- 
lar to those with which we are familiar in 
the stories of Uncle Remus about ‘‘Brer 
Rabbit’? among the Southern negroes. We 
have the assurance that everything historical 
in the book is true. 


PUNCTUATION PRACTICALLY ILLUSTRATED. 
A Manual for Students and Correspondents. 
By Kate O’Neill. New York: A. Lovell & 
Co. 50 cents.—This manual is intended for 
the use of busy people, especially those who 
write for the press or who conduct a business 
correspondence. The claim is made that the 
manual has been subjected to the criticism of 
many educators, teachers, and proof-readers. 
It is a small volume, conveniently arranged 
so that one may quickly find an answer to 
any practical question concerning punctua- 
tion. 


Miscellaneous. 
HumMAN IMMORTALITY. Two Supposed 
Objections to the Doctrine. By William 


James, Professor of Philosophy at Harvard 
University, and Ingersoll Lecturer for 18098. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.—For notice, see editorial on 
‘*Human Immortality. ’’ 


The American Humane Education Society 
is doing good work in circulating such books 
as Black Beauty and others that teach effec- 
tively lessons of kindness and mercy. Some 
of New York's Four Hundred is the name of 
the book which won the highest prize offered 
for the best story on the cruelties of fashion. 
The author, who is said to be one ‘‘whose 
publications have received high praise from 
the American press,’’ has endeavored to make 
her story interesting, as well as suggestive in 
the lines required; and it is to be hoped that 
it may exert a wide influence. 


The edition of Goethe’s Zemont, recently 
published by Ginn & Co., is edited with 
introduction and ample notes by Prof. Max 
Winkler of the Michigan University. As 
“Egmont is an historical drama, the student 
must of course be put in touch with the life 
of the real Egmont; and here the editor has 
had the bright idea of including Schiller’s 
short biography of the prince and his essay 
upon the tragedy itself. Schiller’s criticism 
well deserves study, touching as it does vital 
questions of the drama. About one-third of 
the volume is given up to the notes, which 
are unusually helpful perhaps because this 
drama is one where notes are really necessary. 


Ginn & Co. publish Selections from Cowper 
and Selections from Shelley im their ‘‘Athe- 
nzum Press Series,’’ a series which gives 
standard English literature in a form adapted 
to the student and the general reader alike. 
The former is edited by James O. Murray, 
professor of English literature in Princeton 
University, who finds one reason for the 
study of this poet in the fact that he was the 
forerunner of the great change in English 
poetry, heralding Wordsworth not only in his 
choice of poetic material, but in his treat- 
ment of nature and of man. The Selections 
Srom Shelley make a substantial book of 
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nearly five hundred pages, of which about 
one hundred and seventy-five are given over 
to the introduction and notes, by W. J. 
Alexander of University College, Toronto. 
The notes generally give some account of 
the circumstances under which the poems 
were written, and include interesting and 
suggestive comparisons or explanations. The 
study of Shelley’s life and the appreciation 
of his poetical genius, which are given in 
the introduction, contain all that is needed 
for this purpose. The text of the selections 
is nearly always that of Mr. Forman’s latest 
edition in the ‘‘ Aldine Series. ’’ 


: The Magazines. 


The October number of the Al/ienist and 
Neurologist contains: ‘‘Pathology of Epi- 
-lepsy,’’ by Dr. N. Krainsky; ‘‘Incipient 
Melancholia: Its Diagnosis, Prognosis, and 
Treatment,’’ by John Punton, M.D., Kansas 
City, Mo. ; ‘‘Limited Criminal Responsibil- 
” by Dr. W. F. Becker, Milwaukee, 
.; ‘‘Degeneracy Stigmata as Basis of 
Morbid Suspicion: A Study of Byron and 
Sir Walter Scott,’’ by James G. Kiernan, 
M.D., Chicago; ‘‘The Syphilitic Etiology 
of Locomotor Ataxia,’’ by Dr. J. Harrison 
Mettler, Chicago; ‘‘ Hysteria in Relation to 
the Sexual Emotions,’’ by Havelock Ellis, 
London; ‘‘Heredity and Atavism,’’ by Eu- 
gene S. Talbot, Chicago; ‘‘Crank or 
Crook,’’ by Dr. C. H. Hughes; besides the 
usual selections, editorials, reviews, book 
notices, etc. 


The November number of Sv¥. WVicholas is 
also the twenty-fifth birthday number, and 
the first of the twenty-sixth volume. Its 
success during this quarter of a century has 
been well deserved. Two new serials are 
begun,—one by George A. Henty, entitled 
“*The Sole Survivors,’’ and beginning with 
an attack by the Indians on Jamestown Col- 
ony in 1622, and the other by E. H. House, 
‘*Bright Sides of History. ’’ 
football story, another which describes a 
newspaper beat, gained by the quickness and 
self-possession of a young girl, on the morn- 
ing when the long-expected news came from 
Dewey; and J. Irving Hancock tells the tale 
of young Chuggins, who went to the front 
before Santiago. Mrs. Charles D. Sigsbee’s 
description of ‘‘Pets in the Navy’’ is illus- 
trated. The bright verses by Mildred How- 
ells, Oliver Herford, Helen Gray Cone, 
Carolyn Wells, and others are, as always, a 
successful feature. 


Literary Notes. 


The extraordinary popularity of Cassell’s 
Little Folks in England, and the growing 
demand for it in this country, have induced 
the publishers to issue an American edition, 
beginning with the November number. 


—Some weeks before his death Mr. Harold 
Frederic finished his last and most notable 
novel. Zhe Market-place has been secured 
by the Saturday Evening Post of Philadel- 
phia, and will appear serially in that weekly, 
beginning in an early issue. 


Of great interest to all interested in the 
drama and its literature will be Sir Henry 
Irving’s essay on Zhe Theatre and the State, 
originally delivered as a lecture before the 
students of Cambridge University (England), 
and now attractively set forth with a photo- 
gravure portrait of the great actor by Richard 
G. Badger & Co., Boston. _ 


The issues of the Vouth’s Companion for 
the four weeks of November will contain a 
number of unusual features. Frank R. Stock- 
ton will contribute a humorous paper, ‘‘Some 


There is a good, 
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of my Dogs’’; Rudyard Kipling’s new 
story, ‘‘The Burning of the Sarak Sands, ’’ 
will come out in the November 10 num- 
ber. Lord Dufferin will relate some of the 
sensational experiences of a pleasure trip in 
war-time in ‘‘My First Cruise,’’ in the is- 
sue of November 17; and to the Thanks- 
giving number (November 24) Mary E. Wil- 
kins will contribute a glimpse of the good 
old times in her sketch of ‘‘A New England 
Girl Seventy Years Ago.’’ 


Books Received. 


From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

Teddy: Her Book. By Anna Chapin Ray. $1.50. 

Among the Lindens. By Evelyn Raymond. $1.50. 

Belle. By theauthor of “‘Miss Toosey’s Mission.”? $1.00. 

*Twixt Youand Me. By Grace LeBaron. $1.50. 

The Young Puritans in King Philip’s War. By Mary P. 
Wells Smith. $1.25. 

The Little Flowers of Saint Francis. Translated from 
the Italian, with a brief account of the life of Saint 
Francis. By Abby Langdon Alger. 50 cents. 

From Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston. 

From Sunset Ridge. By Julia Ward Howe. $1.50. 

A Corner of Spain. By Miriam Coles Harris. $1.25. 
The Life of our Lordin Art. By Estelle M. Hurll. $3.00. 
From Copeland & Day, Boston. 

Songs from the Ghetto. By Morris Rosenfeld. Trans- 
lated into prose, with Glossary and Introduction, by 
Leo Wiener. $1.25. 

From De Wolfe, Fiske & Co., Boston. 

Gerald and Geraldine. By Miss A. G. Plympton. 

Old Sultan’s Thanksgiving. By Lily F. Wesselhoeft. 

Child’s Story of the Bible. By Mary A. Lathbury. With 
Introduction by Bishop J. H. Vincent. 

Santa Claus on Snow-shoes. By Sophie May. 

Boys in Clover. By Penn Shirley. 

From the Macmillan Company, New York. 


Paul: The Man, the Missionary, and the Teacher. By 
Orello Cone, D.D. 
Tales of the Enchanted Islands of the Atlantic. By 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson. $1.50. 


From Frederick A. Stokes & Co., New York. 
Little Rosebuds. By Maud Humphrey and Elizabeth S. 


Tucker. $1.25. 
The Jingle-jangle Rhyme-book. By Henry Bradford 
Simmons. $1.50. | 
The Christian Teaching. By Lyof N. Tolstoi. $1.00. 
More Cargoes. By W. W. Jacobs. $1.00. 
Tekla. By Robert Barr. $1.25. 
From E.. P.. Dutton & Co., New York. 

Dorothy and Dot. By Elizabeth Westyn Timlow. $1.25. 
Poor Sallie and her Christmas. By Mary D. Brine. $1.25. 
From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 

Tony Drum. By Edwin Pugh. $1.50. 


From D. Appleton & Co., New Vork. 
The Pilot of the Mayflower. By Hezekiah Butterworth. 


.50, Ree 

Wik the Black Prince. By William O. Stoddard. §1.s50. 
From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 

Ships and Havens. By Henry Van Dyke. 60 cents. 


From the Peter Paul Book Company, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Folly’s Bells, By Anne Gardner Hale. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
Drink to me only with thine Eyes. Old English Mel- 


ody. 

Forgotten. Song. By Eugene Cowles. 

The Golden Pathway. Song. By Hamilton Gray. 

Mazurka. Forthe piano. By N. Artciboucheff. ; 

In thy Clear Eyes. Song. Words by Arlo Bates. Music 
by Henry K. Hadley. |. i 

Valse in B-flat. For the piano. By N. Artciboucheff. 

To Mistress Rose. Songs. Words by Louise Chandler 
Moulton. Music by Henry K. Hadley. 

Love’s Calendar. Songs. Words by Horace Parker 
Chandler. Music by Henry K, Hadley. 


Helps to Right Living 


BY 


KATHARINE H. NEWCOMB. 


This book contains certain principles of the 
higher spiritual philosophy adapted to the uses 
of life, its purpose being to strengthen charac- 
ter and insure health through the development 
of the interior consciousness. Each chapter is 
the brief sketch of a lesson given in the regular 
Wednesday Classes at the writer’s home. 


52 Chapters. Cloth, $1.25, postpaid. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, 2 - = Boston, 


1243 
- HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS 


| Beis Sunset Ridge: 


Poems Old and New. By JuLia Warp 
HOWE. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 

A handsome book, beginning with Mrs. 
Howe’s famous Battle-hymn of the Republic, 
and containing the best poems in her previous 
volumes with many now first collected. It will 
be very acceptable to lovers of genuine poetry 
and to admirers of Mrs. Howe. 


he Life of our Lord in 
Art. 


With some account of the Artistic Treatment 
of the Life of St. John the Baptist. By EsTELLE 
M. HuRLL, editor of Mrs. Jameson’s Art 
Works. With 16 full-page illustrations and 
over 80 text drawings. 8vo, $3.00. 

In this book Miss Hurll gives a descriptive 
history of the artistic treatment of every inci- 
dent in the life of Christ which has been made 
the subject of art; and the account embraces, 
not only the works of the old masters, but is 
brought down to the art of our day. The book 
is issued in the same style with Miss Hurll’s 
edition of Mrs. Jameson’s Art Works, and is 
illustrated in the same effective manner. 


yan Corner of Spain. 


An interesting and very timely book 
of observation in Spain, principally at Malaga 
and Seville, by Mirtam CoLes Harris, author 
of “Rutledge,’’ etc. 16mo, $1.25. J 


(orene and Coronet. 


By Maset Loomis Topp. With many 
illustrations. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 

This is a very entertaining account of the 
Amherst Eclipse Expedition to Japan in the 
yacht Coronet in 1896. It describes the eclipse, 
the hairy Ainus of Northern Japan, the salient 
features of Hawaii, and has numerous illustra- 
tions from photographs taken on the expedition. 


Je Sathersstocking Tales. 


By JAMES FENIMORE CoopER. New 
Riverside Edition. With a photogravure Fron- 
tispiece in each volume. 5 vols. 12mo, $6.25. 
(Sold only in sets.) 

An entirely new and very desirable library 
edition of Cooper’s famous Leather-stocking 
Tales,—The Deerslayer, The Last of the Mohi- 
cans, The Pathfinder, The Pioneers, The Prairie. 


Peake Waldo Emerson. 
John Lothrop Motley. 


By OLIVER WENDELL HotLMEs. Riverside Eds- 
tion. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 

These two biographies, which have not before 
appeared in the Riverside Edition of Dr. 
Holmes’s Works, are now added to it in a single 
volume, completing the edition. 


he Hiawatha Primer. 


By FLORENCE HOLBROOK, principal of 
the Forestville School, Chicago. Fully illus- 
trated. 16mo, 75 cents. 

The Hiawatha Primer will be welcomed in 
every household where there are children. The 
Hiawatha story, from Longfellow’s “Song of 
Hiawatha,” is put in a form very attractive 
to children; and the illustrations, both plain 
and colored, add greatly to its interest. The 
Primer contains 139 pages of reading text, 8 
full-page colored illustrations, 4 full-page black 
and white illustrations, and 65 part-page illustra- 
tions in black and white or silhouette. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 


Sent, postpaid, by 


~ $244 
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Faith. 


BY JULIA HILL. 


When the autumn leaves are falling, and the autumn skies 
are bright; 

When the birds are softly calling, as they wing their south- 
ern flight ; 

When the long bright days have left us, and the winter 
draweth on; 

When the golden-rod is going, and the summer flowers are 
gone,— 

Then it is I hear a message, in my heart, so low and sweet, 

Mingled with the rush of waters and the rustle of the 
wheat, 

And it brings a hint of April, and an early blossoming; 

For ’tis ever in the autumn I am dreaming of the spring. 


It is with no sense of sadness that I think of winter’s reign, 

But a strange, mysterious gladness that I cannot quite 
explain. 

In the haze of rich October, as through crimson leaves I 
pass, 

There’s the scent of apple-blossoms and the green of 
springing grass, 

And in pauses of the wild wind I can hear the bluebird 
sing; 

For I walk the fields of autumn, but my soul is with the 
spring. 


So, though days be dark and dreary, though the winte™ 
winds be chill; 

Though our life seem dull and weary, and we cannot know 
His will; 

Though the path through which He leads us seems to 
darken on each hand 

Till we almost doubt the meaning that we fail to under- 
stand,— 

Still we feel the sweet arising and new hopes about us 
cling ; 

For the faithful heart can never lose the message of the 
spring. 


For the Christian Register. 


Mr. Don’t Know How. 


BY HENRIETTA SPRAGUE LATHROP, 


Should you not think it funny to go to 
school with a red fish, a red bear, a black 
hawk, a white cow, and a looking eagle? If 
you had seen these queer scholars of mine 
when they first came from their homes to our 
school, I think you would have wanted to 
run away. They were hugging themselves in 
bright, striped blankets, although it was a 
beautiful October day; and above the blank- 
ets, looking out from under their broad som- 
breros, were the brightest black eyes you 
ever saw, glancing restlessly in all direc- 
tions. Their ears had large slits both at the 
top and bottom, where there had been heavy 
ear-rings. Their hair hung in straight black 
locks over their shoulders; and they walked 
without making the least noise, for on their 
feet were moccasins of soft deerskin, em- 
broidered with red, blue, and yellow porcu- 
pine-quills. 

In fact, as you must have guessed by this 
time, they were Indian boys and girls, right 
from the plains. The boys had been living 
a half-wild life, scouring over the prairie on 
their ponies after cattle from morning till 
night. But the girls had learned how to sew 
a little, and even to speak a few English 
words; for they had been to a missionary 
school at the Agency. 

Red Fish, Red Bear, Looking Eagle, and 
Black Hawk were boys; and the two girls 
were Mary White Cow and Lucy Walking- 
medicine. There was a fifth boy who could 
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not be made to tell his name, and he was the 
one who interested me more than any of 
the others; and that I want to tell you about. 

It did not take long to discover that he 
was going to make his teachers a good deal 
of trouble. Almost all of the Indians have 
stubborn, unyielding tempers. They are like 
their own ponies, which have strange freaks 
of balking and refusing to do anything they 
are told, although in the end their disobedi- 
ence makes them a great deal of trouble. 

Now a horse, or a man or woman, who 
cannot obey when it is their duty, is of little 
real value; and this Indian boy’s obstinacy 
showed itself at every turn. In the classes 
he folded his arms, and sat as though deaf 
and dumb, neither looking at the pictures 
from which the others were learning English, 
nor even attempting the blackboard work, 
which he really liked. 

At first he went to work in the tin-shop 
quite willingly. It seemed to him like play 
to pass the shining strips of tin through a 
little machine, which he turned with a 
crank, making a rim about the edge, which 
was one step in the making of a coffee-pot. 
But, when he found that the same thing was 
to be done day after day, and that he could 
not stop when he chose, or bend the bright 
tin into different shapes, he refused to work 
there, too, and would only open his lips to 
utter the words, Uwn-spish-ni, which means 
**T don’t know how,’’ or ‘‘I don’t know. ’’ 

That finally came to be his name, since we 
could learn no other; and, disagreeable as it 
sounded, ‘‘Unspishni’’?’ was marked on all 
his clothes, and Unspishni he was as long 
as he remained at school. 

But things could not be allowed to go on 
in that way. The sulky spirit began to 
spread through the class; and, after having 
explained to Unspishni several times, through 
an interpreter, that the rules were not made 
to annoy him, but to help him to learn, and 
to be a useful man to his own people, he was 
finally told that the next time he refused to 
obey he would be punished. 

The next time soon came. ‘‘What is 
that?’’ asked his teacher, pointing to a dog 
in the picture she held up before the class. 

““Shunka !’’? declared the Sioux boys. 
**Dog,’’ explained the teacher, smiling en- 
couragingly. 

“‘Dog,’’ repeated Red Bear and Looking 
Eagle, and all but Unspishni, who scowled 
at the wall in grim silence. ‘‘ Ux - sfish - 
ni !’’ he grumbled at last; and not another 
word would he attempt. 

Poor boy! How he kicked and raged 
when he was locked up in his room after- 
ward! Yet it took more than one such lesson 
to convince him that he hurt himself more 
than any one else by such behavior. In 
fact, I doubt if punishment would ever have 
made a reasonable boy of him; but he came, 
after a while, to have a new motive for good 
conduct. 

Little by little we could notice a great 
difference in his work. There were few 
zeros on his report-card now. Not as many 
coffee-pots were spoiled by his fits of temper; 
and, when he did behave in the old, obsti- 
nate way, he was sorry for it. 

He now grew to dislike his nickname very 
much. Most of the Indian children, in fact, 
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preferred white men’s names; and Mary 
White Cow had long chosen to be addressed 
as Miss M. W. Cow, while Lucy had 
dropped her Walking - medicine altogether, 
and was simply known as Lucy. But Un- 
spishni’s name was too firmly fastened to 
him to be shaken off; and we consoled him 
as well as we could by telling him that no 
one thought of its real meaning any longer, 
and that, when he went home, he could 
change it. 

Unspishni had been at school a little more 
than three years, when one day four visitors 
unexpectedly arrived. They were chief men 
from his own home, on their way to Wash- 
ington to transact business for the tribe; 
and one of them, called Antonio, was Un- 
spishni’s uncle and guardian. 

They looked as rough and wild as he had 
done when he first came to us, for they were 
gorgeously dressed in complete Indian fash- 
ion; while Unspishni was now a very differ- 
ent-looking boy. In his neatly fitting uni- 
form of dark blue, marked with the stripes 
which showed his rank as corporal, with his 
closely cut hair, shining boots, and, best of 
all, the look of intelligence and self-control 
in his face and manner, he was quite a 
young man to feel pride in; and we could 
not be surprised when the old chief announced 
that he must go back with him to his old 
home. 

Unspishni himself was very unwilling to 
leave. He said he was afraid he should for- 
get what he had learned if he returned so 
soon, and begged to be allowed to stay 
through one more year. We, too, urged old 
Antonio to leave him with us a little longer; 
but he would not listen to us. All he would 
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say, so the interpreter explained, was that, if 
the boy was good for us, he was good for 
him. 

So we let him go, hoping that his people 
might learn from him; for Unspishni’s ob- 
stinacy was now so disciplined that it might 
be pretty well depended upon to help instead 
of injuring him. In fact, it almost deserved 
the name of strength of principle and pur- 
pose; for it was controlled by love to God 
and the wish to help his neighbor. 

His letters came frequently after he 
reached home. It was hard not to slip back 
into the old habits of idleness and self-will. 
It was hard not to join in the degrading 
Indian dances at the camp, and, most of all, 
to keep away from fire-water, now that there 
was. no one to help him to keep his resolu- 
tions. 

In all this he succeeded, however, with 
few downfalls, and at this very day is pros- 
pering in his trade, in which another boy has 
They have 
earned a name for honest and faithful work, 
and their little shop is said to be well pa- 
tronized by both red and white men. Rather 
to our amusement, the neatly painted sign 
above the door bears the name ‘‘D. K. 
How. ’’ 


The Basket Fairy. 


Queenie felt very dismal as she sat on the 
grass one sunshiny morning. She watched 
the butterflies dancing over the flowers with 
such a long face that mother called out, — 

‘*What is the matter, Queenie?’’ 

‘*T wish I had some one to play with,”’ 
said the little girl. ‘‘Naughty kitty has 
run away, and I can’t find her anywhere. ’’ 

She stood up, and looked round. Not far 
away was an old basket turned upside down. 
Queenie’s sunbonnet lay on the ground be- 
side her, but kitty was nowhere to be seen. 

‘“*Never mind,’’ said mother. ‘‘Try to be 
happy, and kitty will come back presently. ’’ 

Queenie fetched a picture-book. 

‘*No,’’ she said with a sigh: ‘‘she’s gone, 
and I’m dreffly lonely. I can’t play with an 
old bonnet! And the basket’s no good.’’ 
And she sat down to look at the pictures. 
Just then, as if it had heard her words, the 
basket gave a wobble. 

Queenie jumped. ‘*Gwacious!’’ 
cried. ‘‘It must be a fairy!’’ 

In a minute the basket moved again, and 
then began to wobble through the grass 
toward her. " 

Queenie gave a little cry of surprise, and, 
scrambling to her feet, ran into the house, 
crying :— 

‘“‘Mamma! Mamma!?’’ 

‘‘What is it, dear?’’ asked mother, com- 


she 


‘ing out of the drawing-room. 


‘(The basket! It’s alive! It’s moving! 
It’s running away!’” cried Queenie, excit- 
edly. 

Mother smiled, and allowed herself to be 
pulled into the garden, where the basket was 
still wriggling about the lawn. 

Queenie walked slowly all round it. 
‘*Why, it has a tail,—a little black tail!’’ 
she cried. ‘‘There must be a fairy inside. 
What are you laughing at, mother?’’ 

‘‘] think I have seen the fairy before,’’ 
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answered mother. 
it??? 

**Oh, yes, please!’’ said Queenie. 

Mother carefully tipped the basket over ; 
and what do you think Queenie saw? Why, 
her own little black kitty. She had crept 
under the basket to go to sleep, and, waking 
up, could not find her way out. 

The little girl gave a cry of delight as she 
picked pussy up. 

‘“*O dear little kitty, Iam so glad you are 
found! And you are much nicer to play 
with than any fairy!”’ 

And ever after, when Queenie was inclined 
to make ‘the most of her troubles, mother 
used to say, ‘‘Remember the basket fairy !’’ 
and the sunshine came back again directly. — 
Little Folks. 


“Would you like to see 


A Great Secret. 


“Ah, papa! I’m not going to tell,’”? said Lou, 

“What a great surprise I have for you: 

It’s full of raisins, it’s good to eat, 

It is frosted on top, and it’s nice and sweet; 

It begins with C, and it ends with E, 

And I made it myself for your birthday tea.’ 
—Ex. 


The Potato Babies. 


One day last fall, when the children were 
at grandma’s, it began to rain. Grandma 
always had something laid away for a rainy 
day. After. breakfast the twins, Tommy 
and Daisy, got hold of grandma’s hands, and 
led her to the cupboard. She laughed, and 
said she was Old Mother Hubbard going to 
the cupboard to get six little doggies a 
bone. She reached up to the top shelf, and 
took down two boxes, one large and one small. 

What do you think was in the large one? 
Little potatoes. And in the small one? 
Burnt matches, with the ends rubbed on 
sandpaper to make a point. Grandpa had 
thought of the children when he dug his 
potatoes, and had saved all the little—the 
“*pig’’—potatoes for them; and grandma*had 
thought of them, too, and saved all her burnt 
matches. 

The children gathered around her now, and 
watched her make a potato baby. First the 
head must be fastened on. This was done 
by sticking one end of a match into a small 
potato, and the other end into a larger one, — 
for the body. 

After that she stuck two matches in for 
legs, and two for arms; and there was a man 
all done. Then, when she had shown them 
how to make a horse and a cow, grandma 
went back to her work, and left them. 

They had a good time, making men and 
horses and cats and dogs. The rain got all 
through raining, the sun came out, and the 
grass was dry before they thought of stop- 
ping. At last the dinner-bell rang, and they 
laid the potato babies away for another rainy 
day. 

Now comes the funny part of the story. 
The potato dollies lay quietly in their dark 
box for three long months. Then the chil- 
dren were all there again, and wanted them 
to play with. Grandma brought the box 
down, opened it,—and what do you think 
they saw? The potato babies had begun to 
grow. Their bodies were dry and shrunken. 
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Out of every one came long, white roots that 
looked like horns and arms and tongues and 
tails. The father potato had a trunk like an 
elephant. The fat boy had turned into some 
strange bird. The mamma, on horseback, 
had a real face, with nose, eyes, anda 
tongue coming out of her mouth, as well as 
long hair. The cat and the camel were both 
turned into reindeer, and one man had two 
horns and a tail. 

They looked so funny that they laughed 
and laughed, till all the mammas and aunts 
and uncles came in to see what was the 
matter. Auntie May made a picture of them 
the very next day, just as they came out of 
the box.—//lustrated Home Journal. 


At a reception in honor of President 
McKinley last winter, a little girl came in 
with her mother. Instead of just shaking 
hands, like the grown folk, this little maiden 
put up her mouth to be kissed. She was a 
very little girl, and her mouth was very 
sweet. Before anybody could realize it, the 
President stooped down and kissed her. 
‘“Why, Dollie!’’ cried her astonished 
mother. ‘‘How could you?’’ ‘‘Well,’’ said 
the little girl, ‘‘I fought it would be inter- 
estin’ to tell my grandchildren. ’’—Sunbeam. 


Economical, Convenient, the 
Vipalined: Combined Essence 
of Nature’s Unadulterated, Ex- 
quisite Flavors, 


BELL’S 


Spiced Seasoning 
A Dozen Flavors in One. 
30 Years the Favorite. 
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By the ‘* Old Mechanics’ Association,” 
Huntington Ave. 


J 


j Boston, Oct. 10 to Dec. 3, 1898. 


z MORE THAN SIX ACRES OF EX- 
HIBITS—Entertaining, Startling, Fascinat- 
ing—Showing the Progress and Triumphs 
of THE MECHANIC, ELECTRIC and 
ENGINEERING ARTS! 
The First Exhibition in the World's History with 
Electricity as the Exclusive Motive Power. 
XENODOCHY 
cordially extended to all visitors. 


| 

z 

| Musical Attractions of a high order of 

excellence, 

z Wireless Telegraphy, Exploding 
| Submarine Mines and Blow- 
= ing Up Miniature Warships. 
| Moore’s ‘Light of the Future.” 
F3 The Diesel Motor. 

| The Wonderful X-Ray. 
: Free Vaudeville Theatre,®,*. 21TH, 


Proprietor, 
Japanese Tea Garden. 
‘“ By far the best Exhibition ever given 
in Boston.” —Sostonx Herald. 
FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS IN OPERATION. 


z Horseless Carriages, Steam, Gasolene and Electric. 
10 A. M. to 10 P. M. 

| 2 Fg, Admits to All CAFE Always Open. 
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(ee ——————————Eee 

THE GAME OF FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 


Price 25 cents, postpaid. Address “E. E. M.,” 
care of Christian Register, 14x Franklin Street, Boston. 
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Good News. 


Sonnet. 


Above the chaos of impending ills, 
Through all the clamor of insistent strife, 
Now, while the noise of warring Nations fills 
Each throbbing hour with menaces to life, 
I hear the voice of Progress! Z 

Strange, indeed, 
The shadowed pathways that lead up to light. 
But, as a runner sometimes will recede 
That he may so accumulate his might, 
Then, with a will that needs must be obeyed, 
Rushes, resistless, to his goal with ease, 
So the New World seems now to retrograde,— 
Slips back to war, that it may speed to peace. 
And in that backward step it gathers force 
For the triumphant finish of its Course. 

— Ella Wheeler Wiltox. 


Louisiana. 

It is convenient for the pessimists of 
to-day to forget that we ever annexed Loui- 
siana. 

But, all the same, the truth is that ninety- 
five years ago we annexed the immense Terri- 
tory of Louisiana, and committed ourselves 
to the responsibility of receiving the French 
part of that Territory into the Union as a 
State as soon as possible. 

At that time there was a good deal of just 
the talk which we hear now about the impos- 
sibility of doing this. 

All the same, we did it. We admitted 
the so-called Territory of Orleans as a State 
into the Union in 1812. 

In the readjustment of Puerto Rico the 
precedents then established have a practical 
interest. 

It should be remembered that the white 
population of Louisiana was wholly French 
and wholly Catholic. There probably were 
not five hundred Americans of English origin 
in the present State of Louisiana in the year 
1803. For many years the laws were printed 
in French and the debates in the legislature 
conducted in French. The old French law 
held till it was superseded by the admirable 
civil code of 1824. Worship was conducted 
in Catholic churches, and the machinery of 
the Catholic Church went on without friction 
or any necessity of change. 

This ought not to seem extraordinary or 
exceptional to people who will remember that 
the whole theory of the United States gov- 
ernment supposes that each State does make 
all its own interior arrangements for its own 
affairs. Indeed, in those days States had to. 
Nobody outside their borders knew what they 
were doing inside, and certainly nobody 
cared. The United States guaranteed a re- 
publican government, and it secured in each 
State equal privileges to all the citizens of 
the nation. Beyond that, nothing. A State 
might educate or not. It might tax for re- 
ligious purposes or not. It might hang 
criminals or not, only the punishments must 
not be ‘‘unusual.’’ 

Under an elastic system like this, Louisi- 
ana became a State in the year 1812. With 
excellent good sense—which has resulted in 
great advantage, not only to that State, but 
to jurisprudence as a science—the Territorial 
legislature ordered two able jurists to prepare 
a civil code on the groundwork of the civil 
laws then existing. This they did; and their 
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‘‘Digest of the Civil Code,’’ which is a sy- 
nopsis of the Spanish jurisprudence, continued 
in operation for fourteen years. It may be 
well to find up some copies of it for use in 
Puerto Rico to-morrow. In 1822 Messrs. 
Derbigny, Livingston, and Lislet were se- 
lected to revise and amend this code, author- 
ized to add a system of commercial law and 
a code of practice. This went into operation 
in 1824, under the title ‘‘The Civil Code of 
the State.’’ If this code were silent on any 
subject, any pre-existing law on that subject 
of French or Spanish origin would be con- 
sidered as in force. In 1820, under the 
direction of the legislature, Mr. Edward 
Livingston prepared a criminal code, which 
is the well-known code to which his name is 
attached. It will be seen from this brief 
statement that no difficulty was found in ac- 
cepting the existing jurisprudence of the new 
State. 

In those days, which are prehistoric to 
people who study no history later than the 
Extras of yesterday, it was the fashion to 
say that here would be a foreign element 
constantly festering in the body of the na- 
tion. I have the report of a debate of the 
Philotechnian Society in Williams College, 
while the purchase was new. Question: 
‘*Will the acquisition of Louisiana be an 
advantage?’’ Azswer: a vote in the nega- 
tive, seventeen to one. This vote shows 
what the verdict of New England in that 
day would have been. But history has reversed 
the verdict of those days. And the especial 
danger of the inclusion of a State of people 
of different habits and modes of faith—the 
danger which is dreaded now by people who 
are troubled about Puerto Rico—has never 
appeared. EDWARD E. HALE. 


The Church Congress at 
Bradford, Eng. 


The address of Dr. Boyd Carpenter, the 
Bishop of Ripon, at the opening of the 
Church Congress yesterday, September. 27, 
was a decided step forward toward the eman- 
cipation of the Church from doctrinal tradi- 
tions. His address was broad, wisely toler- 
ant, and must have met the approval of ll 
moderate Churchmen of the Establishment. 
‘It is not divergencies of opinion,’’ he 
says, ‘‘which are the present danger of the 
Church, but the unguarded temper, the intol- 
erant spirit, the angry bitterness which make 
men more eager to fight than to win, more 
eager to win the fight than to find the truth.”’ 

‘*Cromwell’s appeal to the Scotch preach- 
ers to try to conceive it possible that they 
might be mistaken is one,’’ said the bishop, 
‘‘which needs now to be urged; for its coun- 
sel tends, not only toward the preservation to 
tolerance, but also favors that search for 
truth which, under other inspiration, is apt 
to degenerate into controversy, wrangling, 
and unseemly bitterness.’? The bishop then 
spoke of the opportunities, the needs, and 
the characteristics of the age. He particu- 
larly dwelt on the fact, as illustrated by the 
czar’s recent manifesto to the world making 
for peace, that the supremacy of the laws of 
Christ is gradually being admitted, urging 
that the great need of the age is religion. 
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‘The bishop then went on to contend that, 
since the beginning of the. present century, 
the strongly individualistic philosophy, 
which was then in the ascendant, had lost 
ground; and the idea of the Church as a 
society possessing collective life and collec- 
tive responsibility was restored to our gener- 
ation. ‘‘Her internal divisions,’’ he said, 
‘“were perhaps her greatest foe. It was some- 
times said that the Church of England was 
a compromise; and, if the word meant the 
comprehension, within its fold, of two pow- 
erful schools of thought, there was no need 
to quarrel with the word.’’.. ‘*But,’’. he 
added, ‘‘their continued existence, side by 
side, must depend upon mutual forbearance . 
and brotherly love.’’ ‘‘Unhappily, contro- 
versy had arisen, and had expressed itself in 
a correspondence unique in the history of the 
Church. No reasonable adherent of either 
of the great parties would wish the other to 
be driven out. But, while the existence of 
two schools of thought in the Church is in 
itself a wholesome condition of her life, it 
would only continue so if the bulk of those 
who formed the parties preserved a reason- 
able, loyal, and mutual harmoniousness.’’ 

Here Dr. Boyd Carpenter expressed in a 
forcible manner this great truth, when he 
said, ‘‘We should scarcely say that no one 
party in the Church wishes to drive out any 
other; but it is certain that any such at- 
tempt, if successful, would be a great calam- 
ity for the Church of England, for, when 
that Church ceased to be widely comprehen- 
sive, it would cease to be national.’’ Urging 
this point, his lordship deprecated the nar- 
rowing sectarianizing of the terms ‘‘Catho- 
lic’’ and ‘‘Protestant,’’ and warned the con- 
gress of yielding to the extremists of either 
side. He closed his address by eloquently 
anticipating that, as humanity grew more 
and more to understand itself, it would be 
satisfied with no Church whose powers were 
narrower than the world. It is to be hoped 
that the spirit of broad charity with which 
Dr. Boyd Carpenter opened the congress 
will, of a consequence, be more generally 
cultivated, not only in the members of the 
Church of England, both clerical and laity, 
but other denominations, who profess to 
sneer sometimes at the methods of the Na- 
tional Church, may take a lesson of charity 
from this broad prelate of the Church of 
England. JOHN WILLIAMS. 

Wapperly, September 28. 


[The readers of the Register will read the 
address of the Bishop of Ripon with the 
more interest, if they remember that he is 
the brother of the late Bernard Carpenter, 


the eloquent minister of Hollis Street 
Church. ] 


Rules for a State Department. 

I, Let every table be cleared to the cloth 
every day before the clerk leaves it.—Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Tradition. 

Il. Let the subordinate understand dis- 
tinctly what he is to do. Praise him, if he 
does it: blame him, if he does it not. But 
let him understand that the object is fo have 
the thing done, and do not be particular 


whether he does it in your way or another. — 
Charles Hale. 
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Ill. Theirs not to make reply, 


Theirs not to question why. 
— Tennyson. 

IV. Treat the smallest item as you treat 
the most important, and for this you need 
a large and good staff.—Baring Brothers. 

V. The man who is good at excuse is 
good at nothing else.—Bexjamin Franklin. 

VI. ‘‘An obstacle is something which is 
to be overcome. ’’ : 


Lend a Hand Conference. 


The quarterly conference of the Lend a 
Hand Clubs was held at the Universalist 
church in Roxbury on Saturday, the 29th of 
October. The various Lend a Hand socie- 
ties of that church gave a most hospitable 
reception to the delegates. These meetings 
are always of an interest even pathetic in 
their illustration of the ways which young 
people discover for helping those who are in 
need. The twenty-six reports presented on 
this occasion were heard with great inttrest 
by the company. 

The morning sessions of these conferences 
are devoted to the presentation of these re- 
ports. The afternoon is spent in the broader 
view of philanthropic work which falls upon 
us in this community. This view was ad- 
mirably presented by Mrs. Patterson, by Dr. 
Perin, and by Dr. Hamilton. The meeting 
was closed with an address by Mr. Hale on 
the prospects of the new year and the enter- 
prises before the clubs. 


Correspondence. 


. .. ‘In reply to our statement regarding 
the wants of a family in Nebraska, we have 
received $4,725, for which we wish to express 
the thanks of all concerned.’’.. . 

. .. **Through Cheerful Letter work I 
have become acquainted with an ambitious 
colored girl in North Carolina. Her step- 
father is an ex-slave, who came North at the 
age of eighteen, was educated at Westfield 
Normal School, and returned South to teach 
his fellow-negroes. Through sickness and 
deaths of relatives, he and his step-daughter, 
who keeps house for him and his seven chil- 
dren, have had hard work to make a living. 
She says: ‘Wages are low: twenty-five cents 
for a day’s work means hunger and no cloth- 
ing. I have not had even the part of a sum- 
mer dress; but I do not mind that, if we 
could only pay our bills.’ She asks if she 
could get some situation in a family, so she 
could help those at home. Her color de- 
grades her in the South among the whites ; 
and I believe she might obtain a situation in 


the North, where she would be as well 
treated, at least, as white domestics or 
nurses. Can you not ask through the Regester 


for a situation for her? I would like to see 
her in a Unitarian family, for I am sure she 
would be kindly treated.’’... 


REE ESTE 


In England the desire for cremation is on 
the increase, and the County Council will 


- promote a bill in the next session of Parlia- 


ment enabling London Burial Boards to estab- 
lish crematoria. 


‘as speakers. 
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Western Letter. 


The Liberal Congress of Religion held its 
fifth annual meeting in Omaha, October 18 
to There were four morning sessions 
and as many in the evening, with one at 
three o’clock Sunday afternoon. The morn- 
ing sessions were held in the vestry of the 
First Congregational Church, and the other 
meetings in the main auditorium of the same 
building. The audience both morning and 
evening was sympathetic and attentive, and 
rarely numbered less than fifty, even in the 
morning; while the evening services had 
three or four times as many in attendance. 
The papers and addresses were all vigorous, 
and some of remarkable excellence. 

The opening sermon Tuesday evening was 
by Rabbi Hirsch of Chicago, and struck a 
high note, as his public utterances always 
do. It was on ‘‘The Growth of Liberal- 
ism,’’ and showed how the ‘‘toleration’’ of 
the eighteenth century had been replaced by 
the sympathy of the nineteenth century, 
which does not merely allow, but requires, 
a Jew to be a Jew and a Christian a Chris- 
tian. Wednesday evening the topic was 
**Sociology,’’ with Prof. C. Hanford Hen- 
derson of Brooklyn, N.Y., and Prof. N. P. 
Gilman of the Meadville. Theological School 
Prof. Henderson’s subject was 
‘*The Social Conscience.’’ He claimed that 
we have a nation of sixty millions of slaves, 
on the one hand, and, on the other hand, a 
class more privileged than any in Europe, 
exploiting these slaves, and that our only 
hope is in the growth of the social conscience 
till it frees these white slaves, as the black 
slaves were freed a generation ago. Prof. 
Gilman’s subject was ‘‘What the Employer 
might do to settle the Labor Problem,’’ and 
was in striking contrast to the address that 
preceded it. He said that the labor problem 
was not the conflict between capital and 
labor, but, rather, the readjustment of the 
relation between employer and employed. 
He showed how much had already been done 
toward this readjustment, and thus left a dis- 
tinctly more hopeful feeling in the minds of 
the audience. 

Thursday morning Mr. Calthrop of Syra- 
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cuse gave one of his inspiring papers on 
‘‘The Part Faith plays in Science and Relig- 
ion.’’ He insisted that faith was as really 
a factor in science as in religion, and that 
man’s faculties could not be doubted in re- 
ligion and trusted in science, and that’ the 
universe was as indivisible as the mind of 
man. The unity of the universe was the last 
word of science. President David Starr 
Jordan of the Leland Stanford University 
was present, and, when called upon to dis- 
cuss the paper, dissented somewhat from Mr. 
Calthrop’s assertions. He drew a line be- 
tween science and philosophy. Monism, he 
said, was a word of philosophy. It is not 
for science, because science goes only where 
facts go; while monism is not based upon 
facts, but is a mere speculation, and may be 
a profound truth or mere jugglery with words. 
Thursday evening was devoted to ‘‘Interna- 
tionalism,’’ and President Jordan gave an 
address entitled ‘‘Lest we Forget.’’ He 
pointed out, in a most impressive way, that 
the ideal of America was to create self-gov- 
erning men; while the ideal of England was, 
rather, to create a high form of government. 
This development of self-governing men, and 
not any parliament of the powers, he thought 
would be the real guarantee of peace among 
men. Mr. Simmons of Minneapolis spoke 
the same evening on ‘‘The Growth of Inter- 
national Sentiment,’’ and gave an address 
sparkling with wit and wisdom such as he 
only can give. The paper, however, that 
seemed to take the most hold of the auditors 
was that on ‘‘The Evolution of Conscience 
of the Nineteenth Century,’’ by E. P. Powell 
of Clinton, N.Y., on Saturday morning; but 
it was packed so full of good things that no 
summary could do it justice. 

There were other papers and addresses 
worth hearing, though they can only be re- 
ferred to here. Rev. H. H. Peabody, a 
Baptist minister of Rome, N.Y., spoke on 
‘‘The New Testament Virtue of Prudence. ’’ 
Rev. John Faville of Appleton, Wis., gave 
a paper on ‘‘The Problem of Authority in 
Religion’’ ; and another Congregational min- 
ister of Wisconsin, Rev. J. W. Frizzell of 
Eau Claire, gave a paper on ‘‘Our Great 
Theological and Sociological Problem,’’ 
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while Dr. Barrows of Chicago spoke on 
‘‘The Greater America, and her. Mission in 
Asia.’’ Rev. J. H. Palmer of the Univer- 
salist church in Cedar Rapids, Ia., had as 
his text ‘‘The Value and the Feasibility of 
State Organizations’’; while Rabbi Isidore 
Lewinthal of Nashville, Tenn., spoke on 
‘‘One Year after the Nashville Congress.’’ 
There were twenty different papers and ad- 
dresses on the programme, exclusive of the 
informal addresses of welcome and introduc- 
tion; and, though one-third of them failed 
tO appear, there was plenty of material left. 

There were in attendance twenty-one dele- 
gates from four societies,— three coming 
from Dr. Thomas’s society and five. from Mr. 
Palmer’s society in Cedar Rapids; while the 
rest came from Mr. Jones’s church in Chi- 
cago and the society in Hillside, Wis. The 
business was transacted by these delegates, 
and about twice as many annual members. 
The matter chiefly emphasized was the finan- 
cial support of the Mew Unity. This paper 
was again adopted as the organ of the con- 
gress, and this time with a resolution to 
raise not less than $3,500 as the sum an- 
nually required to cover the expenses of ‘the 
congress and its organ, the Vew Unity. It 
was also resolved ‘‘that the best interests of 
this congress require a fund of $50,000; and 
we will labor to that end till such an endow- 
ment is secured,’’ though no steps were taken 
publicly to carry out the good resolution. 

Another matter of interest to the delegates 
was the name of the organization. Those 
who are familiar with the earlier years of 
the congress know that it started with the 
avowed purpose of fostering and encouraging 
the organization of non-sectarian churches, 
and kindred societies on the basis of absolute 
mental liberty; and so it was called the 
American Congress of Liberal Religious So- 
cieties. When it gave up the work of start- 
ing societies, its name was cut down to the 
American Congress of Liberal Religion, 
though no change was made in its avowed 
purpose. The name was still further reduced 
by the omission of ‘‘American,’’ at the sug- 
gestion cf Mr. Momerie of England, and the 
word ‘‘Liberal’’ transferred from the ‘‘Re- 
ligion’’ to the ‘‘Congress,’’ so that it is at 
present called the Liberal Congress of Relig- 
ion, But- at Omaha it was voted, thirty- 
three to five, to recommend its directors to 
cut off the word ‘Liberal,’’ and have the 
name read the Congress of Religion. This 
was done that the orthodox, who fill so large 
a part of the programmes, might feel that it 
was their congress as much as the congress 
of so-called liberal people. 

This seems a step in the right direction, 
if the congress is to become merely a plat- 
form where men of other denomination or of 
no denomination can exchange their views 
and their sympathies. There is undoubtedly 
room for such a strictly neutral territory be- 
tween the denominations; and no one denomi- 
nation can furnish it, not even the Unitarian, 
because all live denominations stand for 
positive missionary work. The Free Relig- 
ious Association of Boston has furnished 
such a neutral territory in the Fast, and 
there is room for a similar work in the West: 
and we are glad that the Liberal Congress 
seems feeling its way into this unoccupied 
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field, and we shall all wish it success in this 
work. 

The general officers were all re-elected, and 
the following directors chosen for the term 
1898-1900: Dr. Paul Carus, Chicago; Mrs. 
Henry Solomon, Chicago; Rev. Philip S. 
Moxom, Springfield, Mass.; Booker ,T. 
Washington, Tuskegee, Ala.; Edwin D. 
Mead, Boston; David Starr Jordan, Palo 
Alto, Cal.; Rev. Washington Gladden, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Rev. Joseph Stolz, Chicago; 
Mrs. Ole Bull, Cambridge, Mass. ; Prof. C. 
Hanford Henderson, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

A. Ns G. 


From Calhoun. 


Calhoun finished its sixth year last June. 
Its report for 1897-98 is just out. 

The farm village is getting on. Last fall 
the Le Grand plantation of over two thou- 
sand acres was bought; and forty new fami- 
lies are now settled on fifty-acre farms, mak- 
ing about seventy - five families in all, oc- 
cupying thirty-five hundred acres of land near 
the school. Mr. E. D. Chesnutt, a Southern 
white man of our county, advanced $1,000 
as a pledge of his interest, holds the deed of 
the plantation, and has mortgaged the planta- 
tion as security to the Northern friends, who 
advanced $11,000. The colored farmers buy- 
ing advanced the remaining $1,000. - Mr. 
Chesnutt is the agent of the school, selling 
to the negroes and supervising the work on 
both the Le Grand and the Chesnutt planta- 
tions. 

: THE FARM. 

Mr. Lemon, farm manager, while enlarg- 
ing food crops, made important experiment 
in cotton. He showed the crop-mortgage 
renter how to raise cotton at a profit of $13 
to the bale instead of at a loss of $1.10 per 
bale. 

Mr. Foyer, the new instructor in agricult- 
ure, from the University of Wisconsin, has 
proved himself a valuable addition. 

Running expenses of the school reduced; 
about $3,000 put into additions to plant. 
Girls’ Dormitory has a hospital ward and 
a new story. The new Administration Build- 
ing, with offices on first floor, has a library 
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and agricultural room and museum on its 
second floor. 

Neighborhood life deepened and widened. 

For the first time since the Civil War the 
flag went up in our county last May. South- 
ern hands put it up. We hail it as a new 
sign of brotherhood. Let the nation hence- 
forth be one in meeting her problem in the 
Black Belt. 

Calhoun’s report will be gladly forwarded 
to any address sent to the undersigned. The 
new year is already upon us, and well begun; 
and, as usual, all contributions from old or 
new friends are specially welcome, just at 
this time of year. 

Until November 15 address Pitt Dilling- 
ham, 178 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston; 
after that at Calhoun, Lowndes County, Ala. 
Boxes and barrels should be sent via the 
Savannah Steamship Company. 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


SUMMER WORK. 


The summer work carried on by the Asso- 
ciation;has been remarkably efficient. This 
year it has been carried on chiefly in New 
England; but it reaches people from all parts 
of the country, as the New England coast 
resorts attract many visitors from the Middle 
and Western States. 

Beginning at the extreme North-east, St. 
John, N.B., has enjoyed two Sundays with 
Rev. W. W. Fenn of Chicago, who was com- 
missioned by the directors of the Association 
to take to that lonely post the salutations of 
our fellowship. Mr. Fenn reported to the 
Association that the affairs of the church in 
St. John had never seemed more promising, 
and that the outlook was very good. 


MAINE, 

At Prospect Harbor, Me., Mr. W. S. 
Nichols of the Harvard Divinity School has 
been employed. He has had large congrega- 
tions, and the Hancock Conference held at 
Prospect Harbor in August was most success- 
ful. At Winter?Harbor the Channing Chapel, 
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given to the Association by Mr. D. B. Flint 
of Boston, has been supplied by Rev. Flor- 
ence Buck of Cleveland, who did admirable 
service for the community. West Goulds- 
boro has had no regular minister; but the 
pulpit has been supplied during the summer 
by such ministers as Rev. Marion Murdock, 
Rev. C. H. Porter, Jr., Rev. Thomas Van 
Ness, and Rey. C. A. Langston. At Sulli- 
‘van Harbor the Liberal Christian Society 
has been in charge of Rev. H. H. Saunder- 
son. The people have finished paying for 
the new building, and the minister has ob- 
tained for the use of the society a new organ. 
At the annual meeting of the society in 
August an excellent staff of officers was 
elected, and plans were formed for the con- 
tinuance of the lay services during the winter 
months. At East Lamoine Rev. L. B. Mac- 
donald of Concord, Mass., has preached for 
six Sundays; and he has been assisted by 
Rev. W. R. Hunt and Rev. D. M. Wilson. 
The church is vigorous, and the people 
united in the support of their summer ser- 
vices. Bar Harbor has had its usual list of 
good preachers, including Mr. Hunt of Ells- 
worth, Mr. Saunderson of Sullivan, and Rev. 
Messrs. Eells. Van Ness, Dole, S. A. Eliot, 
and Porter. At North-east Harbor the Union 
Church has had a most prosperous season. 
Among the preachers this summer have been 
Rev. Messrs. Crothers, F. L. Hosmer, S. A 
Eliot, C. C. Hall, and Lyman Abbott 
Ellsworth and Castine, the only all-the-year- 
round Unitarian churches in, Hancock County, 
have enjoyed visits from some of the summer 
residents. Rev. Messrs. Brundage, Eliot, 
Macdonald, and Van Ness have preached in 
the pulpits. At Blue Hill Rev. F. L. Hos- 
mer of St. Louis has had a share in the 
preaching at the village church; and at 
Standish Rev. J. L. Marsh of Saco has 
opened the old parish meeting-house, and 
held services with excellent congregations. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


In New Hampshire Mr. S. C. Beane, Jr., 
has had charge of Bath, and Mr. A. Berglund 
at Fitzwilliam. Under Mr. Berglund’s lead- 
ership a literary society was established in 
Fitzwilliam, which promises to be persistent ; 
and in both places good work was done and 
the people interested. 


VERMONT. 


In Vermont the energy of Rev. J. E. 
Wright of Montpelier has inaugurated ser- 
vices at the town of Waterbury. Rev. E. H. 
Keens and Rev. I. F. Porter have been the 
ministers in charge under Mr. Wright’s 
general direction; and these gentlemen have 
also preached in Stowe and Middlesex, pre- 
paring the way for the settlement of a Uni- 
tarian minister in the circuit this autumn. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


In Massachuetts Mr. F. R. Lewis has done 
excellent work in the old parish at Marsh- 
field Hills, preaching to good congregations, 
and arousing an interest which has gathered 
sufficient impetus to keep the church open 
since Mr. Lewis’s withdrawal to take up his 
new work at Middleboro. Rev. Angelo Hall 
of Turner’s Falls has been very successful in 
opening the old parish church at Montague 
Centre, and Rev. Margaret Barnard has again 
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served with great acceptance in Warwick. 
At Vineyard Haven Mr. A. H. Coar has had 
charges of the services in the Stevens Memo- 
rial Chapel; and he has had the assistance 
of Rev. Messrs. Slicer, Reccord, Hahn, and 
Parker. The attendance has been large, and 
the interest so great that a Unitarian society 
has been duly organized and incorporated, — 
the only liberal church on the island of 
Martha’s Vineyard. The summer churches 
at Nahant, Manchester, and Magnolia have 
been excellently administered. Among the 
preachers at the Nahant Union Church have 


been Rev. Messrs. Eells, S. A. Eliot, and 
Gordon. Among those at Magnolia have 
been Rev. Messrs. Latimer, Bulkeley, and 


Russell; while the church at Manchester has 
been served by Rev. Messrs. Frothingham, 
Peabody, Fenn, Eells, Hall, Cressey, Wiill- 
iams, Cuckson, Lyon, Hornbrooke, St. John, 
Brown, Eliot, and Latimer. Rev. TT. E. 
Chappell of Holyoke has been commissioned 
to investigate the situation at New Britain, 
Conn., and has made to the directors of the 
Association an admirable report. It becomes 
the duty of the Association to follow out Mr. 
Chappell’s work, and to inaugurate regular 
services in that growing city. 

Finally,. Rev. J. H. Crooker has been 
commissioned by the Association to take 
charge for the summer of the work at Am- 
herst, Mass.; and he has there developed 
such interest in the Unitarian principles of 
thought and conduct that the prospect for 
the establishment of a permanent Unitarian 
church in that college town is of the best. 
Upon Mr. Crooker’s withdrawal, he made to 
the Association a thorough and accurate 
report; and upon the strength of it Rev. 
William Ballou has now been commissioned 
as the minister of the new society. 

Not all of the enterprises herein described 
derive financial aid from the Association; 
but all of them have been fostered by the 
officers of the Association, and those in 
charge have been in close co-operation with 
the national headquarters. The entire work 
has been carried on at an expense which 
comes well within the limit of the directors’ 
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appropriation of $500. This fact is a testi- 
mony alike to the sacrifice and devotion of 
the ministers and to the thrifty administra- 
tion of the Association. 


The Sunday School. 


A new Christmas service will be published 
by the Unitarian Sunday School Society. It 
will be ready November 8. The carols and 
words have been composed and written espe- 
cially for this service. Price 5 cents a copy; 
#4 per hundred. 


Every Other Sunday for Jast year, Volume 
XIII., is now ready, in tasteful bound form. 
This is a good resource for home reading, 
and furnishes for teachers and others a great 
variety of stories and other reading matter 
calculated to, help in class work. Price 75 
cents a copy. 


A second edition of the new ‘‘ Descriptive 
Catalogue’’ of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society’s publications is now out. The first 
edition of one thousand copies has been ex- 
hausted, and the little pamphlet is evidently 
serving a good purpose in calling attention 
to the many manuals and text-books pub- 
lished by this society. A copy mailed with- 
out charge on application. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. * 


November 13, ‘‘Spiritual Athletics: How 
best can We exercise unto Godliness’’: 1 
aM GS whi ti 

That exercise of the body profiteth little 
men are slow to believe, and yet slower to 
accept the fact that ‘‘godliness is profitable 
unto all things.’’ That the germ of godli- 
ness is given with every human life none can 
doubt; for God made man in his own image, 
to be like him, to possess divine power. 

In physical and mental life the develop- 
ment and growth depend upon use. With 
nature and God one law is sure,—to leave 
a faculty unused means loss. The lakes in 
the darkness of the Mammoth Cave are filled 
with fishes whose eyes seem perfect, but the 
fishes are blind. ‘‘Disuse has turned the 
optic nerve into a dead thread, along which 


* From the Young People’s Religious Union, Northfield, 
Mass. 
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vision has never flashed.’? Samson. stands 
forth a model of magnificent physical 
strength; yet for years he was a prisoner in 
chains, bereft, forlorn, and blind. By neg- 
lect his spiritual life had died; and, because 
an inner blindness went before, ‘‘Samson 
wist not that God had departed from him.”’ 
Milton tells us Samson was blinder than his 
blindness, and carried a weight heavier than 
his chains. Surely, ‘‘bodily exercise profit- 
eth little.’’ 

The body is tenderly developed, the mind 
carefully trained; but the soul, God’s human 
temple, — 


‘The only temple he delights to fill,’’ 


is left ‘‘unfinished- and in ruins  still.’’ 
Shakespeare tells us ‘‘there- is something 
wrong about a man who has lost the vision 
of the unseen and the sight of the Invisi- 
ble.”’ Innumerable witnesses assure us that 
this inner light is no idle dream, no vision- 
ary thought, but the actual vital principle of 
life itself. To it we must owe our highest 


aims, our deepest thoughts, our noblest en- 
deavors; and not until we reach the con- 
sciousness of this inner life can our life be 
complete. Here and there we find a life 
touched by some unseen power, which has 
given to it a height, a depth, a richness far 
beyond all ordinary lives; and we dimly rec- 
ognize the fact that into that life has come 
the light ‘‘never seen on sea or land,’’ that 
comes only to those who have entered into 
the blessings of godliness. It is the power 
in these lives that has ever lifted the world 
up to higher standards and truer living. 
Newell Dwight Hillis says, ‘‘Should there 
be in every village and city a conspiracy of 
a few persons toward this refinement and 
- culture, this beauty and sweet Christian liv- 
ing, the presence of these Christ-formed per- 
sons would transform our communities. ”’ 

As the physical part of us would be un- 
known and unused but for the senses connect- 
ing it with all outward life, so to this deeper 

~but no less actual spiritual life are we given 

avenues of approach and knowledge. Prayer, 
faith, hope, love, divine gifts, are ready for 
our use; while from above a light pours 
down, ‘‘to fill men’s waiting spirits, as the 
waters fill the sea.’’ Deep within us is im- 
planted a longing for something more than 
human love and sympathy can ever give; 
and, when Jlife’s experiences touch, not al- 
ways with a tender hand, our heart-strings, 
then, indeed, we realize that only the Power 
divine can reach our need. 

Along the pathway of prayer glimpses 
come of the glorious possibilities beyond; 
and, as we draw nearer and nearer to the 
open door, faith and hope spread their radi- 
ance about, making broad and sweet and 

. holy the path through which we tread. Here 
_we stand on the threshold of a new life. 
Let us enter with hushed voices and reverent 
‘ steps, for this is the divine Life in man! 
Lowell says :— 


“*One step beyond life’s work-day things, 
One more beat of the soul’s broad wings. 


None knoweth how he entered there, 
But, waking, finds his spirit where 

He thought an angel could not soar, 
And what he called false dreams before 
The very air about his door. ’’ 


When we try to imagine for a moment 
what this world would be, had Jesus never 
lived here, then can we in like proportion 
understand the darkness of a human life that 
has never taken into its heart the love and 
blessing that come with a recognition of the 
living Christ, who said, ‘‘I am come that 
they might have life, and that they might 
have it more abundantly.’’ : 

Into the heart that has felt the impulse of 
this new life has indeed come the spirit of 


God, <All perplexities, anxieties, and fears | 
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are stilled in the solemn thought that God 
abides in us. Never until now could we 
understand the old, familiar hymn,, ‘‘Abide 
with me.”’ 

Now, on.the wings of prayer, guided by 
faith and hope, we enter the shining portals 
of the spiritual life. A new world opens 
before us, full of beauty never seen before, 
of peace and love which knows no measure, 
—a world of new understanding and of infi- 
nite possibilities. 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


The Cambridge Association of Ministers 
will meet with Rev. C. W. Heizer at Way- 


land, Mass., Monday, November 7. Subject 
of essay, ‘An Itinerant Ministry.’’ Trains 
leave Union Station, Boston, 10.10 and 
11.45. 


The British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation has sent to Rev. Albert Walkley, 
minister of the Church of Our Father, Ot- 
tawa, Canada, over five thousand tracts for 
distribution in Canada. If any Unitarian in 
Canada, where there is no church of our 
faith, would like a few for distribution, Mr. 
Walkley will gladly send a supply to such 
a one. 


South Middlesex Conference: The ninety- 
eighth regular session will -be held in the 
Unitarian church, Watertown, Wednesday, 
November 9. 2 P.M., devotional service, by 
Rev. L. D. Cochrane, East Lexington; 2.30 
P.M., business, address by Mrs. Emily A. 
Fifield, on ‘‘Extension of Alliance Work’’; 
3-15 P.M., address by Mr. B. B. Nagarkar, 
on ‘Spiritual Aspirations of Modern India’’ ; 
6 p.M., box luncheon, the society at Water- 


town providing tea and coffee. Subject for 
evening session, ‘‘What makes a_ Live 
Church?’’ Speakers: Rev. S. M. Crothers, 


Cambridge; Mr. J. O. Norris, Melrose; Rev. 
F. B. Hornbrooke, Newton. 


_ The Michigan Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches will hold its 
twenty-third annual meeting with the Unita- 
rian church, Jackson, Mich., November Oy 
and 9. The pastor and people of the Unita- 
rian church of Jackson cordially invite the 
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members and friends of the conference to 
their church and homes. All expecting to 
attend are requested to notify, in advance, 
Rev. Fred. V. Hawley, pastor of the Unita- 
rian church, Jackson, Mich. Programme :— 
Monday Evening.—7.30, welcome to the 
church, Rev. Fred. V. Hawley; welcome to 
the city, Rev. Fr. John Malaney of St. 
Mary’s Church, Jackson; response on behalf 
of the conference, Mr. A. C. Kingman, 
Battle Creek; response on behalf of the 
guests, Rabbi Gustav N. Hausmann, Grand 
Rapids; greetings from the American Unita- 
rian Association, Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, 
Cambridge, Mass. ; the conference sermon, 
Rev. Joseph Henry Crooker, Ann Arbor. 
9.15, reception to the delegates and guests. 
Tuesday Morning.—10, opening business 


meeting, reports, committees, etc. 10. 45, 
‘*The Sunday-school’’; *‘The Loose Screw, ’’ 
Mrs. Marie Nelson Lee, Manistee; ‘‘ What 


shall be Educated?’’ Rabbi Gustav N. Haus- 
mann, Grand Rapids; ‘‘What shall we have 
as a Sunday-school?’’ Rev. A. W. Gould, 
Chicago. 12, devotional meeting, Rev. 
Francis P. Daniels, Sturgis. 12.30, lunch. 

Tuesday Afternoon.—2z.30, ‘‘The Business 
Side of the Church,’’ Mr. W. R. Taylor, Kal- 
amazoo; ‘‘Church Finance,’’ Mr. George 
Stickney, Grand Haven; ‘‘The Need of 


Membership,’’ Rev. W. L. Gibbs, Concord; 


discussion. 

Tuesday Evening.—7.30, platform meet- 
ing, ‘‘What I Believe’’: (az) ‘‘About Man,’’ 
Rev. Lucy E. Textor, Grand Haven; (4) 
‘*About Jesus,’’ Rev. S. J. Stewart, Battle 
Greek ; (c) ‘‘ About God;”’ Rev. Leslie W- 
Sprague, Grand Rapids; (d) ‘‘ About Immor- 
tality,’’ Rev. Lee S. McCollester, Detroit. 

Wednesday Morning.—10, Conference: 
“*The Word nearest my Heart,’’ conducted by 
Rev. Fred. V. Hawley. 11.30, ‘‘Our Young 
People,’’ a symposium.e 12, devotional 
meeting, Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 12.30, lunch. 

Wednesday Afternoon.—2, unfinished busi- 
ness. 2.30, ‘‘The National Alliance of 
Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Women,’’ Mrs. B. Ward Dix, national presi- 
dent,’ Brooklyn, N.Y. 3, ‘‘The Coming 
Church,’’ Hon. -W. D. Harriman, Ann 
Arbor, presiding: ‘‘Will it be Sectarian?’’ 
Rev. Joseph Henry Crooker; ‘‘Will it be 
Liberal?’’ Rev. Fred. V. Hawley; ‘‘In the 
Mean Time—What?’’ Rev. A. W. Gould. 


GOOD ADVICE. 


North Street can find nothing cheaper, 


It was in the history class. 
teacher, “what was the message that Gen. Sheridan sent 
to Gen. Early before the battle of Winchester?” 
then Johnny put on his sweetest look, and said softly, 
“Go, Karly, and avoid the rush.” 


“Johnny,” said the 
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Boston.— Ministers’ Monday Club, No- 
vember 7, 10.30 A.M.: Rey. J. M. Marsters 
will preside. Rev. Frederic Gill will lead 
the conversation on ‘‘The Work of the Min- 
isters’ Institute at Buffalo.’’ 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk Branches of the National Alliance 
will be held at 25 Beacon Street on Monday, 
November 7, at eleven o’clock. Officers of 
other Branches are cordially invited. 


Athol, Mass.—Second Church, Rev. Carl 
G. Horst: The Athol 7ranscrift, which gives 
a three-column report of the guild’s tenth 
anniversary, says: ‘‘The long-planned-for 
and pleasantly anticipated celebration of 
the tenth anniversary of the Guild of the 
Good Shepherd took place under the most 
delightful auspices, Sunday evening, October 
23, in the presence of a crowded house. 
Rev. Mr. Horst, as warden of the guild, had 
charge of the exercises; and the guild ritual 
was given with impressive effect. Mr. Horst 
has identified himself with the guild in a 
most energetic and helpful way ever since his 
coming to the church, and his interest in and 
affection for it have always marked his labors 
in the society. The programme included 
hymns written for the Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union; the guild ritual; a most excel- 
lent address of welcome and history of the 
work of the guild by one of its members, J. 
Clarence Hill; greetings from the Young 
People’s Christian Union of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Orange, by Rev. Mr. Cut- 
ler, from the Immanuel Guild of the First 
Church of Athol, by Rev. Mr. Sutton, and 
from the church to the guild, by Frank E. 
Wing, a member of the parish committee, 
whose address made a deep impression upon 
the large congregation; the reading of letters 
from two former pastors, Rev. Messrs. Lom- 
bard and Perkins, the latter also sending a 
beautiful poem written for the occasion; and, 
last, but not least, a grand and inspiring ser- 
mon, teeming with beautiful thoughts and 
sparkling with humor, by Rev. Edward A. 
Horton of Boston. The whole service was 
truly a red-letter event in the history of the 
Second Unitarian Church. ’’ 


Barre, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. A, F. 
Bailey: A harvest festival service was held 
October 16, and a collection of $22 for Sun- 
day-school expenses taken. Prison Sunday 
was observed October 23 by an appropriate 
sermon by the pastor. In the evening Gen. 
S. E. Chamberlain, formerly warden of the 
State’s prison at Charlestown, addressed the 
guild, giving the results of his observation 
and experience in dealing with convicts: 
The Union for Christian Work has advanced 
$50 to the American Unitarian Association 
in behalf of the parish, anticipating the an- 
nual collection which is taken on Easter 
Sunday. 


Chelsea, Mass.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. C. A. Place: The first meeting of the 
Women’s Alliance was held in the vestry of 
the Unitarian church Tuesday afternoon, Oc- 
tober 11. The ladies were addressed by Rev. 
Mr. Place, who outlined several courses of 
study for the year’s work. It was voted to 
take up the lives of the prophets, with Mr. 
Place as instructor. 


Keokuk, Ia—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. F. M. Bennett: Sunday evening ser- 
vices in the church began October 30. _The 
Young People’s Religious Union will aid in 
making the services interesting and success- 
ful. There will be plenty of good music. 
The minister will speak on various topics. 
For November the talks will probably be 
concerning the Bible. The following ~ are 
suggested: ‘‘What is the Bible?” ‘*Wrong 
Use of the Bible,”’ “*Right Use of the 
Bible, ’’ ‘‘Rise of the People of Israel.’ 
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Leomin8ter, Mass.—First Congregational 
Church, Rev. George M. Bodge: A farewell 
reception was given Rev. George M. Bodge 
on the evening of October 12. Many friends 
of Mr. Bodge, both inside and outside the 
Unitarian parish, attended the reception, and 
endeavored by their presence, if not by 
words, to express their appreciation of his 
helpful ministry in the town. That ministry 
of six years had brought much to promote 
mutual confidence and love between pastor 
and people; and their separation at this time 
is deeply regretted on both sides. The con- 
gregation gave Mr. Bodge a golden testimo- 
nial of their regard, which was eloquently 
presented to him by Mrs. Yeau, the presi- 
dent of the Ladies’ Benevolent Society. 
The parish parlor, in which the reception 
was held, was tastefully adorned with flowers 
and decorative plants; and the refreshments 
were ample and refreshing. The ice of cere- 
mony and the cream of love were happily 
combined in the arrangements for the even- 
ing, and all went smoothly and suitably. 


Madrid, Me.—Madrid is not a familiar 
name in the ‘‘Church News’’ column of the 
Christian Register, but this week it deserves 
honorable mention. About a year ago Rev. 
W. H. Ramsay of Farmington sent a package 
of children’s books to a very bright and in- 
teresting family, consisting of father, mother, 
and five children, ranging from five to fifteen 
years. This fall Mr. Ramsay received an 
urgent invitation from the eldest boy of this 
family, a lad of fifteen, to come to Madrid 
and spend a few days in hunting. The invi- 
tation was gladly accepted. The weather 
proved fof the wrong kind for hunting. But, 
much to the hunter’s surprise, he found that 
there was an arrangement made for somewhat 
different occupation. Having beguiled a 
preacher into the village,—there is no minis- 
ter in Madrid,—he must be made to redeem 
the reputation of his cloth, and show that he 
is good for something else than hunting 
grouse. So word was sent to the school- 
teacher to announce a preaching service in 
the evening. No matter that the preacher 
had not brought along his preaching clothes, 
and omitted to put a sermon in his bag. 
Corduroys and a flannel shirt were good 
enough for a school-house meeting on a week 
night. There was no way out of it, so he 
must preach. The eldest boy acted as jani- 
tor and general lamp-carrier and purveyor of 
hymn-books. Nearly every bench in the 
school-house was filled. A more interested 
or more interesting congregation it would be 
hard to find. Not one of these people had 
ever listened to a Unitarian sermon before, 
and they all seemed to enjoy it. The 
preacher spoke of ‘‘The Religion of Jesus: 
Love to God and Love to Man.’’ There 
were just three hymn-books in the congrega- 
tion, —all of the ‘‘Gospel Hymns”’ variety. 
By diligent searching, a couple of familiar 
hymns were found. There seemed to be a 
real disappointment felt that the preacher 
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The Evolution of a Shoe.—Entertainment and 
instruction are most attractively combined in Messrs. 
Shepard, Norwell & Co.’s exhibit at the Mechanics’ Fair, 
where may be seen every detail of the manufacture of the 
celebrated Sorosis Shoes, of which this firm are sole agents 
in Boston. An entire working department of the extensive 
manufactory of Messrs. A. E. Little & Co. of Lynn, the per- 
fectors of this acme of ladies’ footwear, may be seen in full 
operation, with nearly threescore of work men and women, 
evidently the “pick”? of the establishment in personal 
appearance and skill, uniformly attired, manipulating 
with an ease, born of long experience, the especially de- 
signed machinery. To ladies who have never been in 
a shoe factory this exhibition is a revelation indeed, for 
they can readily follow every step in the evolution of the 
raw material to the glove-fitting shoe; and such a shoe 
as to excite the admiration and wonder of all who see it 
and the gratitude of those who wear it. Ladies who 
fail to visit this exhibit will miss one of the most attrac- 
tive features of the’ fair, and those of inquiring mind may 
acquire all knowledge as to how and why everything is 
done in reaching such satisfactory results as appear in the 
finished Sorosis Shoe. 


A Good Story.—One of the best stories of the late 
Civil War is told in our advertising columns to-day in the 
announcement of the Paine Furniture Company. There 
is a premium on good war stories in these days, owing to 
the war atmosphere; and many of our readers, after 
perusing this one, will tell it to their friends. From 
practical experience we can commend the lesson which 
it tries to teach, as} we have personal knowledge of the 
Bed in question, and can indorse it fully. 


Hddresses. 


THE address of Rev. A. D. Mayo during 


the autumn will be Hotel Venice, 36 West Newton Street, 
Boston. 


THE address of Rev. C. W. Wendte is 
Dansville, N.Y. 


THE address of Rev. Theodore C. Williams 
will be 297 Beacon Street, Boston. ¢ 


Marriages. 


In Amherst, 26th ult., by Rev. A. B. Vorse, Albert 
White Vorse, of New York, and Mary Marvin, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Hiram Heaton, of Amherst. 

In Wellesley Hills, 27th ult., by Rev. A. B. Vorse, 
Dr. Morgan Culberton Reno, of Iowa City, Ia., and 
Maude Howe, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas B. 
Wales, of Wellesley Hills. 

In Ashby, 25th ult., by Rev. George S. Shaw, George 
W. Bingham and Mrs. Mary F. Pratt, both of Ashby. 

In New York, Brooklyn Borough, 26th ult., by Rev. John 
W. Chadwick, at the Second Unitarian Church, Henry 
Rust Ham and Mary Horton, daughter of Rev. John W. 
and Annie Hathaway Chadwick. 


FLOWERS. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 


51 TREMONT STREET. 
ESTABLISHED 1870. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
petablishinent: : 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendsa_e at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use. 


"THE DAUGHTER OF =A" GNT= 


tarian clergyman, who has spent several years 
in Europe, plays the piano, reads French easily, and is 
a good German scholar, would like a position as reader 
or secretary in or near Boston. References exchanged, 
Address ‘'X. Y. Z.,’’ care of the Christian Register. 


Established 
1859. 
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could not remain long enough to conduct a 
‘‘series of meetings.’’ It seems as though 
Unitarianism as a gospel for ‘‘the common 
people.’’ 


Norton, Mass.— Congregational Parish, 
Rev. Francis W. Holden: On the 9th of 
October Rev. Francis W. Holden tendered 
his resignation to take effect on the 31st 
inst. By the recent sudden death of his 
father he feels it his duty to return to his 
early home in Waitsfield, Vt., to care for his 
aged mother and take charge of the farm on 
which she resides. . During the two years 
and a half which Mr. Holden has been in 
Norton, he has won the love and respect of 
not only his church and society, but all who 
became acquainted with him in the commu- 
nity Both he and his estimable wife have 
labored faithfully and harmoniously in the 
varied departments of church and Sunday- 
school work,.and in all efforts that were 
made to raise the moral standard of the 
town. Mrs. Holden gathered into the Sun- 
day-school a large infant class, to which she 
gave much time and careful instruction. 
During Mr. WHolden’s ministrations here, 
fourteen persons have united with the church 
and four children been baptized. 


Philadelphia, Pa— The Spring Garden 
Church, Rev. Frederic A. Hinckley: On 
Thursday evening, October 20, the church 
was filled with members and guests of the 
Unitarian Club, assembled to hear Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe. At the November meeting we 
hope to have the pleasure of welcoming Rev. 
B. Fay Mills to our hospitality. Rev. Fred- 
eric A. Hinckley preached a powerful and 
timely sermon on Sunday, appropriate to the 
Peace Jubilee celebrated in Philadelphia dur- 
ing the week. 


Walpole, Mass.— First Parish, Rev. 
Robert W. Savage: The annual harvest fair, 
under the auspices of the Alliance, was held 
October 13 in the town hall, with gratifying 
results from a social as well as from a finan- 
cial point of view. The vegetable display, 
contributed and arranged by the men of the 
parish, was pronounced by many to be the 
finest they had seen this fall. The Plymouth 
Rock gelatine sale, presided over by the First 
Parish Boys’ Club, Jr., was very successful. 
The harvest supper, given by the First Parish 
Boys’ Club, Sr., under the management of 
Miss A. F. Clapp, was very successful. The 
drama given in the evening, under the man- 
agement of Miss F. R. Hartshorn, was nicely 
rendered, and added very much to the finan- 
cial success of the fair. 


West Roxbury, Mass.—First Parish, 
Rev. Alfred R. Hussey: The Unitarian Club 
held their first meeting of the season October 
19. The subject for discussion was ‘‘Is Im- 
perialism a National Danger?’’ ‘Through the 
generosity of the organist, Mrs. M. Sherman 
Raymond, a concert has been given, in aid 
of the vesper music, with most gratifying 
results. The work of the Alliance has been 
most enthusiastically taken up by the various 
committees. Many new members have come 
in, and the outlook for the year is most 
encouraging. The general subject for the 
papers this year is ‘‘The Protestant Move- 
ment in Great Britain for Five Centuries”’ ; 
and the first paper, on ‘‘The Early Re- 
formers,’’ showed the subject to be one of 
great interest. 


Wilmington, Del.— First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Alexander T. Bowser: In the 
course of special sermons being given by the 
pastor of this church, one upon ‘‘The Chris- 
tian Idea of God’’ has proved widely inter- 
esting to many readers of the local papers. 
Mr. Bowser said, in part: The idea of the 
Fatherhood of God is of the very essence and 
fibre of the teaching of Jesus. Moreover, 
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when he says, ‘‘The Father is in me, and I 
in him,’’ he is announcing a universal law 
of the spiritual life,—a law as true of all 
God’s human children as of his well-beloved 
Son. For not only was the Christ.in the 
Father and the Father in him, but the Father 
makes his home in every heart that will 
receive him as its guest and friend. The 
highest revelation of the reason teaches that 
God is one. But to this idea of science and 
philosophy the divine insight of Jesus adds 
a higher revelation still,—that the one God 
is the universal Father. We believe that 
whatever is wrong on earth cannot be right 
in heaven, and that all which is good and 
true and noble in man is the image of God 
reflected in the human soul. 


Wollaston, Mass.— Unitarian Church, 
J. E. Bagley: The Unity Club has issued an 
excellent programme for the study of Italian 
history, literature, art, and music. It opens 
its work with a membership of two hundred, 
which includes the literary &#cte of Quincy. 
The pastor has recently organized a confirma- 
tion class of about thirty young men and 
women, which meets at the regular Sunday- 
schoo] hour. 


Norfolk Conference.—The fall meeting 
was held at the Richmond Street Church, 
Dorchester (Rev. Frederick B. Mott), Thurs- 
day, October 27. There was a very large 
attendance and an enjoyable programme. 
Rev. P. S. Thacher of Needham conducted 
the devotional service, and spoke helpfully 
of zeal in our work. After the report of the 
secretary and treasurer, Rev. Roderick Steb- 
bins of Milton made an encouraging report 
of the missionary work in Mattapan being 
done under the auspices of the conference. 
Dr. Martin D. Kneeland of Boston then spoke 
on ‘Sunday Observance.’’ He was followed 
by Rev. Eugene R. Shippen of Dorchester 
and others. An excellent collation was pro- 
vided and beautifully served by the ladies 
of the church. At the afternoon session 
Rev. Mr. Hosmer of Neponset read, in the 
absence of its author, a paper by Rev. R. W. 
Boynton of Roslindale, upon ‘‘ Temperance 
Work for Unitarians.’’ Rev. L. R. Daniels 
of South Natick made a speech supplemen- 
tary to the paper. The day’s exercises 
closed by a stimulating address by Rev. J. 
Worsley Austin of Dedham, on ‘‘The Har- 
vest of our Toil.’’ 


UBIfOAM 


For the Teeth. 


RuBIfoAM 


is deliciously flavored. 


RUBIfOAM 


cleanses quickly. 


FRuUBIfOAM 


can be imitated, but 
never equalled. 


Popular price, 25c. Send 2c, stamp for sample 
vial. Address E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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PAUL: 


The Man, the Missionary, 
and the Teacher. 


By ORELLO CONE, D.D., author of “Gospel 
Criticism and Historical Christianity,” 
“The Gospel and its Earliest Interpreta- 
tions,” etc. Cloth, crown 8vo, $2.00. 


A contribution to an interpretation of the life and 
teaching of the great Apostle to the Gentiles by the 
study of his natural antecedents and the intellectual 
and religious influences amidst which he lived and 
by which his thought was to a degree determined. 
Scholarly, yet in form and style acceptable also to 
the general reader. 
ConTENTS: 

I. THE MAN: Formative Influences—Personal 
Traits—The Conversion. 

Il. THE MISSIONARY: The First _Years— 
Galatia, Philippi, Thessalonica, Corinth, Ephesus, 
Rome—The Paul of the Acts and the Paul of the 
Epistles. 

III. THE TEACHER: The Law—The Pau- 
line terms “Death,” “Life,’”’ and ‘‘Salvation’’—The 
Doctrine of Sin—Salvation Atonement—The Person 
of Christ—Supernaturalism—The Spirit—Faith and 
Justification — Ethics —Predestination—The Church 
and the Sacraments—Eschatology. 

Notr.—A few of these chapters were written for The 
New Worldand The American Journal of Theology, but 
they have all received revision. 


MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


What Are You Doing Here? 


Eight “Life” addresses. By ABRAM CONK- 
LIN. Cloth, handsomely bound, 50 cents; 
white and gold, full gilt, in box, 75 cents. 


|, itis rare that a little volume is published so charming 
in its simplicity, yet so strong in its capacity to inspire, as 
the present work. Contents: 1. Life as a Pilgrimage; 
2. Beauties of the Way; 3. Dangers of the Way; 4. Com- 
panions; 5. Keeping to the Right; 6. Blessings in Dis- 
guise; 7. Not this Way again; 8. The End of the Road. 

Exceedingly to be commended to the young man or 
woman who is starting on the journey of life. The moral- 
izing is not dull, and readers will not leave the book until 
it is finished.—Portland Transcript. 

Mr. Conklin’s style is pithy, his sentences are short, 
and the tone is healthy and optimistic.—Pxdlic Opinion. 

Cannot but captivate those who peruse its pages.—Cleve- 
land World. 


*,*For sale by booksellers, or sent, postage free, by 


JAMES H. WEST CO., Publishers, 
79 Milk Street (opp. P.O.), - = BOSTON. 


OLD AND NEW 
UNITARIAN 
BELIEF. 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 
Price $1.50. 


CONTENTS: Historical Introduction, The 
Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible, 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 
Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. 


“A weighty testimony to a notable relici 

ty, gious movement 
from the religion of the letter to the religion of the spirit. 
. .. His attitude not always that of the contemplative phil- 
osopher, ... Bie pulse throbs strongly, and quickens that 
a ae reader at are re orne passages that belong to the 
Z ogy of prophetic literature.’’— Z 
pagent at Cuas. G. Amgs, ix 


“We can here trace the growth of the New Unitari 
gospel, see something of the great moulding fy eearerine 
have shaped and changed it, note the dangers it has en- 
countered, thrill with the warm light of its newly discov- 
ered hope, feel ourselves taken into comradeship with its 
noble army of workers and saints, ... Decidedly marking 


a clearer point of vision in the developme itari 
thought.”— The Unitarian. Cee a ee 


For sale by booksellers, 


peice by or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, - - Boston. 
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Western Sunday School Society.— 
On October 4 was held the first business ses- 
sion for the season of the Sunday School 
Society Board. At the regular meeting in 
September there was no business transacted, 
owing to the lack of a quorum. There were 
present, October 4, Messrs. Gould, Scheible, 
and Kendal, Mrs. Perkins, Mrs. Southworth, 
Miss Hintermeister, and Miss Lord. The 
most important business was» the considera- 
tion of the report of the Festival Card Com- 
mittee. The committee have recently issued 
a ‘‘Harvest Festival Card,’’ and will have 
a ‘Christmas Card’’ ready for the holidays. 
The committee, being in doubt as to the 
selection of a poem to be printed on the 
**Christmas Card,’’ left it to the directors to 
decide. After much consideration of the 
subject the board voted for Mr. Gannett’s 
poem, ‘‘Christmas.’’ Before adjournment 
an earnest hope was expressed by the direc- 
tors that the treasury of the society might 
soon warrant the continuation of the ‘‘ Nature 
Study Series’’ of lessons. 


Plymouth and Bay Conference.—The 
autumn meeting of the Plymouth and Bay 
Conference was held in Brockton, Thursday, 
October 13. The attendance was the largest 
in the history of the conference, over six 
hundred being present both morning and 
afternoon. The devotional meeting was led 
by Rev. Fred. H. Gile of Scituate. At the 
business meeting a committee, consisting of 
Rev. Messrs. C. Y. De Normandie, J. W. 
Quinby, W. R. Cole, and C. A. Allen, was 
appointed to report resolutions in memory of 
Rev. Joseph Osgood, D.D. On motion of 
the secretary, Rev. W. R. Cole was ap- 
pointed secretary fro vem., to arrange for the 
next meeting in case the secretary should be 
unable to do so. 

Rev. Eugene R. Shippen read a paper on 
‘The Man without a Church.’’ The advan- 
tages claimed for freedom from church duties 
were shown to be miserable gains. Lack of 
time, saving of effort, saving of money, 
were futile excuses for neglecting an obliga- 
tion which every one can find some way to 
fulfil, The man without a church loses a 
right to those services which all men at some 
time require. The great occasions of life 
depend upon the church for the expression 
of their solemnity. Secularism is inade- 
quate to its own needs; and the special 
crises of national life, the human festivals, 
the seasons, and historic celebrations bring 
men into dependence upon the church. It is 
only fair that men should take up their inev- 
itable responsibility and improve it. The 
discussion was led by Rev. W. R. Cole and 
Rev. C. H. Porter, and followed by Mr. 
Kingman of East Bridgewater, Rev. C. A. 
Humphreys of Randolph, and Rev. Watson 
Weed. At the afternoon meeting the follow- 
ing resolutions were reported and adopted by 
a rising vote :— 


Having lost from our earthly fellowship one of our 
communion whom we have known only to love, the oldest 


minister of the Plymouth and Bay Conference, for fifty- 
three years the sole pastor of the church at Cohasset, a 


ice-president of this Conference, for many years. the 
prcationt of the Plymouth and Bay Association of Minis- 
ters, we desire to place on record our sense of the great 
loss we have sustained. Rejoicing in his long, active, 
well-rounded life, believing’ profoundly in the Wisdom 
and Love which removed him, feeling to the full that our 
loss is his gain, still we shall miss Dr. Osgood’s presence, 
his wise, cheerful, optimistic words at the meetings of this 
Conference. He was a teacher of wisdom and an example 
of religion, and he combined them with a genuine good- 
ness that endeared him to all. 


Mrs. James A. Beatley gave an inspiring 
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address in the afternoon on ‘‘The Spirit of 
Sunday School Instruction,’’ in which she 
emphasized the hopeful elements in this 
work, and asked for teaching of the truth of 
the mind and heart in the spirit of genuine 
optimism. Miss Mary L. Lamprey of North 
Easton read a paper on ‘‘Real Religion 
among Young People,’’ of so fine a spirit 
and expression that both old and young were 
helped by it. Reports were read from the 
Alliance Branches in the conference, which 
showed varied work and increasing effect. 
Plymouth, Bridgewater. East Bridgewater, 
Cohasset, Middleboro, Plymouth, and Hing- 
ham were represented. A committee, con- 
sisting of Rev. C. Y. De Normandie, Mr. 
C. D. Nash, and Rev. W. L. Chaffin, was 
appointed to consider the needs of societies 
in the conference requiring help, especially 
those not receiving missionary aid from other 
sources, and was empowered to draw from 
the treasury such sums as they deem wise to 
contribute to such parishes. 

After the thanks of the conference were 
given to the parish for its hopsitality and to 
the speakers for their addresses, the confer- 
ence closed by singing a hymn and receiving 
the benediction from Rev. W. L. Chaffin. 
The session was memorable, not only for the 
large number present, but for the strong and 
inspiring influences which were transmitted 
to the churches so generously and creditably 
represented. 


Mts. C. H. Newell. 


By the death of Mrs. Newell the Arlington 
church has lost a lifelong member, who was 
a most loyal supporter and devoted worker. 
To the cause of our liberal, faith she gave 
gladly of her means, her time, and _ her 
energy. Best of all, her daily life was rich 
with the fruits of simple religion. Her ear- 
nest, gentle, and charitable spirit endeared 
her to all who knew her; and her memory 
will be long cherished by many as one of 
life’s brightest blessings. F. G. 


A lamp does not burn very 
well, and eats its head off 
in chimneys, unless you use 
the chimney made for it. 


Index tells. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Connecticut State Officials 

tested 22 samples of 

® Mustard in labeled 
‘g] packages and of these 


SLADE’S 


OXFORD 


ONLY PURE MUSTARD. 


MUSTARD 


was found tobe the only 


Absolutely Pure 

UNCOLORED MUSTARD. 

| Ifyou want Pure Mus- 

| tard,Spices, Herbs, etc. 
|) ask your grocer for . 

(Ge ~ SLADE’S in packages 
tS ——__— marked ‘*Slade’s” 

xi these are always 

Absolutely Pure and Extra Strong. 


D. & L. SLADE CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


or 


“A FAIR FACE MAY PROVE A FOUL BAR- 
GAIN.” MARRY A PLAIN GIRL IF SHE USES 


SAPOLIO 
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| REDDING, BAIRD & CO. 


. » » SI FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 


Stained Glass 
Church ana 
Memorial Windows 


LARGEST AND OLDEST 


& 


CHURGHCIGHE 


FRINK’S for electric, gas or 


PATENTS D oil, give the most 
REFLECTORS Pheapeat'and bent 


light known for churches, halls and 
pope buildings. Send size of room. 
ook of light and estimate free. 


Established 1857. 


oS I. P. FRINK, 
651 Pearl Street, New York, 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1898-99. 


SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit’? 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 
1. Worry. 
2. The Church’s Claim on the Individual. 
3. Can we make Trouble serve us? 
4. Don’t Care—Religious and Political. 


5. The Parable of “Lot’s Wife.”? (By Rey. 
Robert Collyer.) 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 141 Franklin St., Boston. 


104 Kast 20th Street, New York. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-fourth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1898-99. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 
1. Wrestling with God. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Pranklin Street, - = Boston. 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man, 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth, It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.;: per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
141 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


‘The single-scull race !’’ exclaimed an old 


lady, as she laid down the paper. ‘‘My 
gracious! I didn’t know there was a race of 
men with double sculls!’’—Z xchange. 


“*T told the editor I had some poetical ideas 
I wanted to carry out.’’ ‘‘What did he 
say?’’ ‘‘He said he wished I would carry 
them out: it would save him the trouble of 
having to throw them out.’’ 


‘“‘That is a pretty big buckwheat cake for 
a boy of your size,’’ said papa at breakfast 
to Jimmy-boy. ‘‘It looks big,’’ said 
Jimmy-boy. ‘‘But really it isn’t. It’s got 
lots of porouses in it.’’—/Harper’s Young 
People. 


Wool: ‘‘After starving for twenty years, 
old Potts conceived an idea which resulted 
in making his fortune.’’ Van Pelt: ‘‘What 


was it?’’? Wool: ‘‘Changed the sign over 
his shop from ‘Junk’ to ‘Antiques.’ ’’— 
Truth. 


What On?—In Germany teachers are very 
badly paid. At a teachers’ festival some- 
body proposed the toast, ‘‘Long live our 
school - teachers!’’ ‘‘What on?’’ asked a 
cadaverous looking specimen, rising in his 
seat.— Lxchange. 


A clergyman, pleading earnestly with his 
parishioners for the construction of a ceme- 
tery for their parish, asked them to consider 
““the deplorable condition of thirty thousand 
Christian Englishmen living without Chris- 
tian burial. ’’— Selected. 


Washington, hearing that the colored sen- 
tinels could not be trusted, went out one 
night to ascertain if the report was correct. 
The countersign was ‘‘Cambridge’’; and the 
general, disguised, as he thought, by a large 
overcoat, approached a colored sentry. ‘‘Who 
goes there?’’ cried the _ sentinel. AN 
friend,’’ replied Washington. ‘‘Friend, ad- 
vance, unarmed, and give the countersign, ’’ 
said the colored man. Washington came up, 
and said, ‘‘Roxbury.’’ ‘‘No, sah!’’ was 
the response. ‘‘Medford,’’ said -Washing- 
ton. ‘‘No, sah!’’ returned the colored sol- 
dier.. ‘‘Charleston,’’ said Washington. The 
colored man immediately exclaimed, ‘‘T tell 
you, Massa Washington, no man go by here 
?out he say, ‘Cambridge’!’’— Vouth’s Com- 
panion. 


Theodore Roosevelt’s old playmates still 
delight to relate how ‘‘Ted’’ brought down 
the house by his method of rendering that 
old stand-by, ‘‘Marco Bozzaris, ’’— 


‘At midnight, in his guarded tent, 
The Turk lay dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent, 
Should tremble at his power. ’’ 


He rose with confidence, and began, — 


“**At midnight, in his guarded tent, 
The Turk lay dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knee’ ’?— 


Then his memory failed him, and he re- 
peated, — 


“¢ “Greece, her knee’ ’’— 
Once more he shouted, desperately, — 
“* “Greece, her knee’ ’’ — 


The old professor looked over his spectacles, 
and encouragingly remarked: ‘‘Grease her 
knees once more,,Theodore. Perhaps she’ll 
go then. ’’ 
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Baking Powder 


Made from pure 
cream of tartar. 


Safeguards. the food 


against alum. 


Alum baking powders are the greatest 
menacets to health of the present day. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO,, NEW YORK. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1897......0.seeeseee coves $26,939,135.99 
LIABILITIES? Acceso eee eke. 24. 8r1,707.55 


$2,127,428.44 
All forms of Life and Endowryent policies issued. a 
ANNUAL Casu distributior {2 pai all policies. 


Every policy has indorsed 
and paid-up insurance val 
entitled by the Massachusetts 
Pamphlets, rates, and values to. 
tion to the Company’s Office. © 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D, FOS é 
ecretary. 


S. F. 
TURNER, Ass 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH 


I am especially prepared to pay liberally for all Western 
Mortgage Investments. No fees nor commissions. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


the only Official and superbly Illustrated HISTORY OF 


OUR WAR WITH SPAIN 


ITS CAUSES, INCIDENTS, AND RESULTS. A reliable 
and exhaustive story of the war, Civil, Military, and Naval, 
from its beginning to the close. With many fine steel plates, 
maps, and choice engravings. By Hon, HENR yi 
RUSSELL, assisted by SENATOR PROOTOR (Vt.) 
and SENATOR THURSTON (Neb.). One we cleared 
$200.00 in first two weeks, another 8400.00 in three 
weeks. 1,000 more Agents wanted. Distance no hindrance. 
for we Pay Freight, Give Credit, Extra Terms, and Hxcluawve 
Territory. Write for terms to the exclusive publishers, 

A. D.» WORTHINGTON & O., Martford, Conn. 


D CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 


— 


h surrender 
the insured is 


I CRi-erarancseanasane Fa 
ALN 


(is \\ Boys and Girls can get_a, Nickel-Plated 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 

\ 3 is doz. Packans of Bluine at 10 cents each. 
Ge / Send your full address by return mail and 


Z we will forward the Bluine, post-paid 


eee ég e Premium List, No money Pequitas: 


ox 3, Concord Junction, Mass. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


eTHE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
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Educational. 


WEST NEWION ENGLISH . (40th Year.) 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


i hool for both sexes. Apply to 
Family and Home Schoo ee Ae ERS. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL Fis 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F, FOSTER, Pe: 
Mice CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Dr. and Mrs, John MacDuffie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 
Springfield, Mass. 

Home.—The large and generous mansion-house of the 
late Samuel Bowles. Beautiful grounds with tennis court. 
18 girls resident. ScHoot.— New building this year; 
large, well lighted, well ventilated; adjustable desks; 60 

irls non-resident. Further particulars,—illustrated cata- 


ogue upon addressing 
Joun MacDurriz, Ph.D. 


The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 
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oge Croswell Cressey, Ph.D. 


m e Essential Man’’ Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which 
grow old as long as man is what he is. .. . This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings out 
better than any work of the same size which we know the 
fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of mind 
and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life to 
come. If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test it 
by the clear propositions of this book.—The Hartford 
Seminary Record. 


It is a healthful and helpful book which no one can read 
without profit— The New World. 


Price 75 Cents. 


or sale by booksellers, or sent, posthaid, on receipt of 
price by - 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street, - - - 
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the Writings of 
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